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HE course of events leads inevitably 

to a conference of delegates from all 
the nations for the purpose of perfecting 
the various plans for the renunciation of 
war as a national policy. Never before has 
there been such a widespread desire to 
prevent war. This is shown by the fact 
that practically all the governments of the 
world—certainly all the peoples—wel- 
come with marked enthusiasm the Kel- 
logg-Briand effort to renounce war in 
favor of the pacific settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. It may be that the 
Kellogg Treaty will be brought to ratifica- 
tion by the exchange of diplomatic notes. 
We hope that this will prove to be the 
ease. But the ratification of the Kellogg 
Treaty will not establish international 
peace. The treaty as proposed is not 
enough. 

This does not mean that we agree with 
the French objections to this treaty. If 
adopted, the treaty would neither restrict 
nor impair any nation’s right to act in its 
defense. We agree with Mr. Kellogg that 
the right of self-defense is inherent in 
every sovereign State, that it is implicit 
in every treaty. There is no vital incon- 
sistency between the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the treaty, at least 
we hope not. If the Covenant of the 
League of Nations imposes any affirmative 
obligations to go to war, it should be 
changed. We believe the consensus of 
opinion in the League is that it is for 
member States to decide how far they are 
bound to use their military forces under 





the terms of any article in the Covenant. 
Faced with actual situations, a number of 
States have so decided heretofore. While 
it is a highly technical matter and, like all 
technical situations, liable to a variety of 
interpretations, France is wrong in sus- 
pecting that the treaty is in any sense in 
conflict with the letter or spirit of the 
treaties of Locarno. It is easy to see that 
the enforcement clauses of the Locarno 
treaties would not be appealed to until 
after one of the parties has attempted ag- 
gression in violation of its pledge. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Kellogg is of the opinion, 
and we agree, that if all parties to the 
Locarno agreement should become also 
parties of the Kellogg plan there would 
be a double assurance that no nation would 
adopt war as a national policy, for all 
States would then be normally bound by 
both the Locarno and the multi-lateral 
treaties. 

If, as the French say, the Kellogg 
Treaty violates certain unspecified treaties 
guaranteeing neutrality, then those treat- 
ies, too, should be changed forthwith. In 
any event, where all States are parties to 
the treaty, no State could attack a neutral- 
ized State without violating the treaty. 
If such attack were made, therefore, 
France would be released from her obliga- 
tions under the treaty. Mr. Kellogg is 
quite justified in the view that if a neu- 
tralized State were attacked by a State not 
a party to the treaty France would then 
also be left with a free hand in the 
premises. Let us repeat, we are for the 
Kellogg Treaty in its simple, unvarnished 
form. We hope that it can be brought to 
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ratification by all the parties through cor- 
respondence. 

But there are a number of reasons why 
an international conference will have to 
be called before the treaty can become 
adequately operative. In the first place, 
to be effective it must be universal, includ- 
ing all States, be they as large as the 
Soviet Union or as small as Panama. In- 
ternational law is international, applicable 
to all, great and small. Under the prin- 
ciple of equality before the law, any State 
may prove to be a menace. We do not 
agree with Mr. Kellogg that the coming 
into force among six great powers of his 
treaty “would be a practical guarantee 
against a second World War.” We resent 
the theory that might establishes right. 
One important necessity of the situation 
is that such a treaty can be truly hopeful 
only when it has been accepted freely by 
all. 

Furthermore, there are matters of de- 
tail which can be settled only through 
study, conference, and agreement. What 
is meant, for instance, by the word “war” ? 
When may it be said that a nation has 
passed from a condition of peace to a con- 
dition of war? A large bloc of public 
opinion in Germany would refuse even 
now to agree with the joint resolution of 
the United States Congress of April 2, 
1917, that a state of war had been thrust 
upon the United States. When did the 
Russo-Japanese War begin—with the start 
of the fleet from St. Petersburg or the 
arrival off Port Arthur? Does the word 
as used in the Kellogg Treaty include an 
economic war? If so, when would an 
economic situation become an economic 
war? Would it apply to military action 
by the United States against a European 
power bent upon extending its institutions 
in America? Would it apply to our pres- 
ent behavior in Nicaragua? What is 
meant by “war”? Manifestly, this word 


needs to be studied and defined. 
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Then what is meant by the word “re- 
nounce”? What is meant by the phrase 
“renounce as a national policy”? If a 
nation fares forth in self-defense to shoot 
up its neighbors, at some moment the 
operation becomes war. Could a nation 
carry on war in any form without con- 
ducting it as a national policy? When 
does a matter become a policy? When 
a national policy? Since war is the re- 
nunciation of treaties, how far is a treaty 
not to renounce treaties effective or legally 
valid? There is a proposal that all dis- 
putes between the parties shall be settled 
only by pacific means. What is meant by 
“disputes”? What by “pacific means”? 
By what agencies shall they be “settled”? 
And how? 

These may seem trivial matters. They 
are not. They are technical difficulties; 
and technical difficulties are the very es- 
sence of international relations, often pro- 
vocative of war. 

Thus an international conference for the 
sake of definition and clarity, if nothing 
else, is inevitable. It may be possible to 
rest too confidently upon a “due process 
of law;” but the Kellogg-Briand proposal 
is launched upon that course, as it should 
be, and the end lies through a conference 
of all the nations. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
RECEIVES GOLD MEDAL 
FROM DUTCH SOCIETY 

HE American Peace Society, which 

has just celebrated its one-hundredth 
anniversary with a World Conference on 
International Justice, received June 6 
from the Vereeniging Voor Volkenbond 
en Vrede, with headquarters at The 
Hague, a gold medal known as the 
“Grotius-M edaille.” 

When, in 1925, the world was com- 
memorating the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of Hugo Grotius’ masterpiece, De 
Jure Belli ac Pacis, the distinguished 
Dutch Society instituted a Grotius Medal, 
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in gold and silver, to be presented each 
year, on the 18th of May, to some corpo- 
ration or person “proving to possess, in 
the sphere of Grotius’ work, exceptional 
capacity.” In 1925 such a gold medal was 
presented to the French and Swedish 
Foreign Ministers, representing two coun- 
tries with which the memory of Grotius 
is closely connected. The same year the 
Society awarded eight bronze medals to 
distinguished foreigners, among whom 
was Vice-President Charles G. Dawes. In 
1926 gold medals were presented to the 
Spanish Academy for the Study of Law 
in honor of Francisco Suarez, and to 
the ancient University of Salamanca in 
honor of Francisco de Vitoria, distin- 
guished forerunners of Grotius. In 1927 
a medal was presented to Dr. H. A. van 
Karnebeek, Dutch ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and to Dr. J. Louden, the Nether- 
lands Minister in Paris and Chairman of 
the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference. In the letter of 
transmission to the American Peace So- 
ciety, dated May 22, the officers of the 
Dutch Society say: 


“The General Executive Officers of our 
Society in assembly this year have unani- 
mously decided to present in 1928 only 
one gold medal, and to award this to the 
American Peace Society in honor of its 
one-hundredth anniversary. Our General 
Executive has been led to do this by the 
consideration that not only may the Amer- 
ican Peace Society be termed the oldest 
existing national peace society in the 
world, but also that it has in the past, as 
in the present, shown splendid service in 
the cause of peace in general; that it has 
shown interest in the development of 
international law, and that it has con- 
stantly enlightened American opinion in 
a thorough manner, both with regard to 
peace and to the association of na- 
tions. We should highly ap- 
preciate hearing from the Executive of 
your Society that the presentation of the 
medal to the American Peace Society, in 
the country that has always, and in such 
great measure, interested itself in Grotius’ 
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work, is agreeable, and that it may also 
be regarded as a proof of the friendly 
feeling with which we in Holland are 
always inspired towards America.” 


OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION 
ON THE WAY 
HE announcement June 20 that all 
the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere had been invited to take part in 
a Pan American Conference on concilia- 
tion and arbitration, to meet in Washing- 
ton December 10, 1928, was an important 
announcement. The invitation was tele- 
graphed by the Department of State, 
June 19, through the American diplo- 
matic posts in those countries. 

The subject of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion came before the Sixth International 
Conference of American States at Havana 
last February too late for the conference 
to prepare a suitable convention. After 
a brief discussion, however, all the ques- 
tions presented were referred to a sub- 
committee. This subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Raul Fernandez, 
of Brazil, proposed a resolution which was 
unanimously approved and adopted by the 
Conference. The resolution is given in 
full in Secretary Kellogg’s invitation. 

The invitation follows in full text: 


“T have the honor to invite Your Ex- 
cellency’s attention to a resolution passed 
at the Sixth International Conference of 
American States at Havana, Cuba, on 
February 18, which reads as follows: 

“*Resolution.—The Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of American States re- 
solves : 

“*Whereas the American republics de- 
sire to express that they condemn war as 
an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations ; and 

“ “Whereas the American republics have 
the most fervent desire to contribute in 
every possible manner to the development 
of international means for the pacific set- 
tlement of conflicts between States: 

“*1, That the American republics 
adopt obligatory arbitration as the means 
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which they will employ for the pacific so- 
lution of their international differences 
of a juridical character. 

“2. That the American republics will 
meet in Washington within the period of 
one year in a conference of conciliation 
and arbitration to give conventional form 
to the realization of this principle, with 
the minimum exceptions which they may 
consider indispensable to safeguard the 
independence and sovereignty of the 
States, as well as matters of a domestic 
concern, and to the exclusion also of mat- 
ters involving the interest or referring to 
the action of a State not a party to the 
convention. 

“3. That the governments of the 
American republics will send for this end 
plenipotentiary jurisconsults with instruc- 
tions regarding the maximum and the 
minimum which they would accept in the 
extension of obligatory arbitral jurisdic- 
tion. 

“*4. That the convention or conven- 
tions of conciliation and arbitration which 
may be concluded should leave open a 
protocol for progressive arbitration which 
would permit the development of this 
beneficent institution up to its maximum. 

“5, That the convention or conven- 
tions which may be agreed upon, after 
signature, should be submitted immedi- 
ately to the respective governments for 
their ratification in the shortest possible 
time.’ 

“As under the terms of this resolution 
the conference must be held within one 
year, it gives me great pleasure, in accord- 
ance therewith, to extend a cordial invi- 
tation to Your Excellency’s Government 
to participate in a conference on concili- 
ation and arbitration to be held in Wash- 
ington commencing December 10, 1928. 

“While not desiring in any way to limit 
the discretion of the various countries as 
to their representation, I venture to sug- 
gest that each government appoint two 
plenipotentiary jurisconsults, with such 
advisers and experts as they may desire, 
to represent it at this conference. In this 
connection I am pleased to inform Your 
Excellency that the United States will be 
represented at the said conference by the 
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Secretary of State and the Honorable 
Charles Evans Hughes. 
(Signed) Frank B. KELLoae.” 


The Conference also adopted, on the 
proposal of Mexico, the following resolu- 
tion, which seemed to have received little 
publicity in the United States: 


“Considering: 

“That the American nations should al- 
ways be inspired in solid co-operation for 
justice and the general good ; 

“That nothing is so opposed to this co- 
operation as the use of violence ; 

“That there is no international contro- 
versy, however serious it may be, which 
cannot be peacefully arranged if the par- 
ties desire in reality to arrive at a pacific 
settlement ; 

“That war of aggression constitutes an 
international crime against the human 
species : 

“Resolves: 

“1, All aggression is considered illicit 
and as such is declared prohibited ; 

“2. The American States will employ 
all pacific means to settle conflicts which 
may arise between them.” 


The Conference next December may 
not pave the way for compulsory arbitra- 
tion in all cases. It is probable that the 
nations will reserve their independence 
and sovereignty, matters of domestic con- 
cern, and matters involving the interests 
or referring to the action of a State not 
a party to the convention. Nations will 
not sign away their right to prevent intru- 
sion and pressure in matters not justici- 
able; but within the field of juridical 
questions it is fair to presume that the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere are 
soon to adopt as for themselves the prin- 
ciple and practice of obligatory arbitra- 
tion. They have agreed upon it in prin- 
ciple. It is reasonable to expect that they 
will adopt it in practice. This will be a 
great step in advance over the failure of 
the Olney-Pauncefote Treaty of 1897, 
which failed because of its compulsory 
arbitration clause. It will register a step 
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in advance over the failure for the same 
reason of the Hay treaties of 1904. We 
believe that the United States Senate will 
approve a multilateral treaty providing 
for genuine obligatory arbitration of jus- 
ticiable questions. We agree with Charles 
Evans Hughes that “we could make no 
more hopeful endeavor to cement our 
friendship with Latin American countries 
or to justify the leadership we desire to 
take in the cause of peace.” 


AGAIN THE MINORITIES 


HE problem of the minorities who, 

following the war, found themselves 
involuntary residents of a new State, to- 
ward which they felt little allegiance, re- 
mains a thorny thing. Italy is quite 
aware of this, as she contemplates the 
situation in Istria, Trieste, and the Tyrol. 
Something of the nature of the case ap- 
pears in Mr. Gordon Gordon-Smith’s ar- 
ticle elsewhere in these columns. The pic- 
ture in that article is probably not over- 
drawn. A pathetic aspect of the situation 
lies in the fact that the peacemakers in 
Paris did not think it necessary to provide 
in the treaties any assurance of a decent 
treatment of foreign minorities by the 
Great Powers on the assumption that the 
Great Powers were incapable of ill-treat- 
ing a foreign minority. 

Our advices from Croatia and Slovenia 
lead us to believe that the bitterness in 
those countries against Italy is growing 
more and more serious. The prevailing 
opinion in those sections of Yugoslavia 
is that the Italian dictator will not con- 
tinue to screw down the safety valve in- 
definitely. One correspondent writes: 
“Some day the boiler will burst, and I 
can assure you that it will make some 
bang.” He finds the only hope to be in 
an aroused public opinion against the 
ruthless oppression of the minorities, es- 
pecially in Tyrol and Istria. 





We doubt if American public opinion, 
however, can be greatly aroused in the 
premises. It will probably be passed off 
with a remark that the world is con- 
fronted with a condition and not a theory, 
that it may have been a mistake to hand 
over to Italy, for military and strategic 
reasons, a quarter of a million Tyrolese 
and over one-half million Yugoslavs, both 
races living in compact masses; but that 
of such are the children of war. 


A BALKAN FEDERATION 


HERE is too little evidence of prog- 

ress toward a federation of the Balkan 
States. This is a misfortune. It is prob- 
ably due to the fact that France and 
Great Britain are too busy at home and 
in more distant parts of the world to 
interest themselves effectively in this im- 
portant business. Undoubtedly there is a 
widespread sentiment throughout the 
Balkans themselves in favor of a closer 
mutual co-operation, of some form of a 
customs union, a Balkan Locarno, some- 
what along the lines adopted by the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The idea is not a new one. It was ad- 
vanced in Greece as far back as 1891, as 
a means of eliminating Turkey from Eu- 
rope. The plan failed because of the op- 
position of Stambuloff of Bulgaria. It 
was revived in 1909 by Milovanovich of 
Serbia, during the Young Turkish Revo- 
lution under Enver Bey. It was sup- 
ported later by Gueshoff of Bulgaria, and 
still later by Venizelos of Greece, as a 
means of eliminating the Turk from Eu- 
rope. The World War turned the 
thoughts of Balkan statesmen to other 
channels for a time. 

The plan for a Balkan Federation, how- 
ever, is appearing again in a new form. 
Turkey has ceased to be a factor in the 
problem. We now have a greater Ru- 
mania, a new Yugoslavia, an enlarged 
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Greece, a thriving Bulgaria, and an active 
Albania, where not so long ago ruled the 
Ottoman Empire. Russian influence has 
dwindled. There is no German or 
Austro-Hungarian drive for a road to 
Saloniki or a railway to Bagdad. The 
prospects for uniting the Balkan States, 
therefore, ought to be brighter. The new 
fly in the ointment, however, seems to be 
Italian opposition. Italy is looking for 
markets and places for her surplus popu- 
lation. She is opposed to the Balkan con- 
solidation. 

The interest of America lies in the fact 
that we have investments in the Balkans. 
It is of some importance to us, therefore, 
that the agricultural, mineral, and ship- 
ping resources of the Balkans should pros- 
per. Americans view with hope the 
efforts to establish constitutional govern- 
ment within the Balkan States and the 
growth of democratic policies. There are 
nearly fifty millions of those our Near 
Eastern neighbors. What they need is a 
series of customs and economic adjust- 
ments. The Little Entente has favored 
some sort of Balkan Federation. It is 
unreasonable to expect that Italy will find 
it profitable to continue her opposition, 
for a healthy Balkan commercial life is an 
essential condition for the best interests 
of Italy. 


EUROPEAN BUSINESS 


S REGARDS labor, natural resources, 
and capital, European business is 

well on to the pre-war level. In the suc- 
cession States industries are for the most 
part better equipped today than before 
the war. Technical efficiency has im- 
proved throughout most of the countries 
of Europe. New industries have appeared 
with surprising rapidity. Budgets are 
balanced, currencies are stable, and trade 
between European States, particularly the 
Succession States, is lively. Both produc- 
tion and consumption are on the increase. 
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Germany has met all her payments under 
the Dawes Plan. 

The growth of cartels threatens a 
“trust problem” of world proportions. In 
banking, manufacture, transportation, and 
mining there have been great interna- 
tional mergers linking up leading indus- 
tries in all parts of the world. The plan 
is to curtail production, to fix prices, to 
sell jointly, and to allocate markets. This 
development is due to a variety of influ- 
ences, such as mass production, the over- 
expansion of factory facilities, competi- 
tion, new changes in the control of raw 
material. It represents an attempt on the 
part of business men to do what govern- 
ments have failed to accomplish. The 
copper cartel controls about 90 per cent 
of the world’s output. More than four- 
fifths of the rayon production is under 
the control of a cartel. The Swedish 
match cartel is a world monopoly, as is 
the aluminum cartel. There is a Franco- 
German potash syndicate, a German 
chemical trust, a British chemical trust. 
These movements are in the main favored 
by the social Democratic and Labor par- 
ties, on the ground that they represent an 
evolution toward State control and owner- 
ship. The American attitude toward 
these combinations seems to be the same 
as that held toward domestic combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. The whole 
problem was discussed at the Worid Eco- 
nomic Conference in Geneva, in May, 
192%. The Conference concluded with 
regard to these combinations that pub- 
licity constitutes one of the most impor- 
tant means of preventing abuses. 

The relatively low wages prevailing 
throughout Europe lowers the consump- 
tion and aggravates the difficulties due to 
overproduction. Co-operation between 
the business interests of the various States 
is handicapped by developing protec- 
tionist policies. The burden of taxation 
is very high, weighing heavily both on 














the consumer and the producer. This is 
due in part to the public and private in- 
debtedness. The impoverishing effects of 
war in places have not entirely been over- 
come. Average earnings have not yet 
reached the pre-war level, whereas prices 
are from 20 per cent to 50 per cent higher. 
European consumption has not kept pace 
with production, due in part to the indus- 
trial developments overseas. The problem 
of increasing real wages, the heart of the 
difficulty, has not been solved. Unless 
Europe discovers new means of subsist- 
ence for its surplus population, more in- 
tense and efficient work, it is reasonable 
to expect that the standards of living 
must deteriorate still further. 

For these reasons the arguments for a 
customs union, at least of the Central Eu- 
ropean States, are finding a better press. 
The difficulty seems to be a fear that a 
customs union would inevitably lead to a 
complete political union and to the disap- 
pearance of independence and sovereignty. 
The more practical business interests, 
therefore, prefer to turn to preferential 
duties similar to those in Scandinavia, be- 
tween the Balkan States, between Spain 
and Portugal, and within the British Em- 
pire. We are indebted to Mr. Vladimir 
Nosek, distinguished economist of Czecho- 
slovakia, for reminding us of the sugges- 
tion in the peace treaties, that of St. Ger- 
main and Trianon, that there should be 
a preferential agreement between Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, and Hungary. Dr. 
Nosek writes: 


“In practice there are two ways in 
which this régime could be carried out: 
either through a multilateral, collective 
agreement of all the six States, or through 
separate agreements between always only 
two of them. The first way appears at 
first sight simpler, but in practice it 
would be probably more difficult to achieve 
an agreement in this manner. In a col- 
lective agreement each of the States 
would grant the others reductions of say 
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10-30 per cent off its minimal tariff. The 
other alternative would be somewhat more 
lengthy and complicated, but it would be 
more elastic, more thorough, and more 
satisfactory, as it would leave ample scope 
for detailed examination of the mutual 
interests involved and of the sacrifices 
which each of them would be prepared to 
make. This second method would have 
to be based on an internal Central Euro- 
pean most-favored-nation treatment, so 
that all the remaining four States would, 
at least theoretically, benefit from prefer- 
ential reductions negotiated by the two 
States concluding such an agreement. We 
assume, of course, that all of them would 
in advance express in principle their 
readiness to enter this preferential union. 
In practice it would suffice if treaties were 
concluded by Austria with Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania, and by 
Czechoslovakia with Poland and Hungary ; 
that means altogether five, but in any case 
not more than fifteen treaties.” 


Such a preferential union would carry 
all the advantages peculiar to large eco- 
nomic areas. It would promote trade re- 
lations and raise the standard of living. 
It would facilitate financial, transport, 
and other industrial operations. It would 
promote specialization both in industry 
and agriculture. Indeed, the advantages 
would far outweigh the disadvantages. 


THE LIGHT OF CHINA 


HE darkness that is China cannot 

be permanent. Darkness there is, 
a plenty. Our Western World in 1926 
witnessed something of the revolutionary 
struggle spreading from Canton, in the 
far south, through Chang-Sha, as far 
north as Hankow and Kiukiang, on the 
River Yangtze. The campaign reopened 
in the spring of 1927 and advanced to 
Nanking, nearer the mouth of the Yang- 
tze, and to Shanghai, on the coast. Be- 
fore the end of 1927 it had reached as 


far north as Hunan and the borders of 
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the Province of Shantung. During 1928 
the Nationalist forces have swept through 
Shantung; also along the line of the 
Hankow-Peking Railway to Peking, and 
to Tientsin, which was captured June 12. 
But for the Western World these major 
operations have been obscured in an im- 
penetrable darkness. 

The Nationalist occupation of Peking, 
however, seems to mark the completion 
of the military campaign to bring China 
under the control of the Nationalist 
forces, the campaign that had started 
from Canton in 1926. As a result, the 
prospects of a united China seem to be 
brighter. 

There are complications with Japan. 
The withdrawal of the ex-bandit and 
northern war-lord, Chang Tso-Lin, from 
Peking on June 1 did not solve the 
Chinese problem. Japan had issued on 
May 18 an ultimatum that the Chinese 
Civil War must not spread to Manchuria. 
The forces at Nanking did not interpret 
this as a friendly act. Indeed, they re- 
plied on May 29 that they themselves 
would take proper steps to protect for- 
eigners in Manchuria. Furthermore, 
Japan had dispatched troops to the capi- 
tal of Shantung for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the life and property of Japanese 
residents there. This was viewed in some 
quarters of China as intervention. 

Japan has, however, notified the League 
of Nations that her action implied noth- 
ing of the sort, adding that the Japanese 
troops will be withdrawn from Shantung 
as soon as the necessity for their presence 
there ceases to exist. This, it may be 
added, was the policy expressed by the 
Japanese Ambassador to the United 


States at the Centennial Celebration of 
the American Peace Society, during May, 
in Cleveland. Japan holds that the situ- 
ation in China is such that foreign resi- 
dents cannot depend upon the Chinese 
authorities alone for the protection of their 
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lives and property. The Japanese have 
pointed out that, in spite of the dispatch 
of troops to Shantung, the Tsinan incident 
occurred, in which fourteen Japanese resi- 
dents were killed, fifteen were wounded, 
and one hundred and thirty-one Japanese 
houses were looted by Chinese soldiers. 
The text of the Japanese statement to the 
League of Nations is printed elsewhere 
in these columns as an international docu- 
ment. It is a convincing statement. 

The darkness of China has not entirely 
disappeared. There are no adequate 
means of communication, either by rail 
or other vehicles, from one part of that 
vast domain to another. It is necessary to 
take a map to sense the importance of 
this fact. Were the United States to 
have no larger proportion of highways 
and railroads than has China, it would be 
quite impossible to carry on the govern- 
ment. The result in China is that 90 
per cent of the population is in constant 
danger of famine. Another, and perhaps 
the most serious, source of darkness in 
China is the prevailing illiteracy. Gov- 
ernment, particularly republican govern- 
ment, and illiteracy cannot thrive to- 
gether. What has thrived in China, par- 
ticularly since the foundation of the Re- 
public, February 12, 1912, has been per- 
sonal quarrels among military chieftains, 
themselves selfish and illiterate, struggles 
between various military alliances and 
party machines. 

We have little sympathy with the view 
that China’s difficulties have been due to 
interference from outsiders; but the situ- 
ation is not improved by the presence of 
the hundreds of foreign battleships in 
Chinese waters. The trouble with Re- 
publican China is the lack of unity in her 
leadership, the want of an informed pub- 
lic opinion, and the absence of any effec- 
tive parliament. 

Within the last few weeks, however, 
events have lent encouragement to the 
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belief that the Chinese people are them- 
selves more clearly aware of their prob- 
lem and of its solution. When Dr. C. C. 
Wu, representing the newly established 
Nationalist Government at Nanking, 
asked our State Department for an im- 
mediate revision of the Chinese treaty, 
allowing China to manage her own 
finances and her own post-office system, 
and for the abolition of extraterritorial- 
ity, it was an evidence of the new health 
in China. We hope that, with the estab- 
lishment of the capital of China in Nan- 
king, a government will be established 
that will lead not only to the recognition 
by all other governments, but to the ad- 
justment of the wrongs peculiar to the 
treaties now in force. Dr. Wu says that 
China has no inclination to adjust any 
one portion of the old treaties, but that 
his country hopes that the United States 
will see fit to scrap the entire lot and start 
new relations with the new government 
on a perfectly clean international slate. 
Dr. Alfred Sze, Chinese Minister to the 
United States, represents officially the 
Nationalist Government in this country 
and displays the Nationalist flag over 
the Legation in Washington. It would 
seem that the unsavory military régime 
in China is nearing its end. The United 
States will make no mistake in recogniz- 
ing the new Chinese Government. 

The light of China comes to us from 
that greater unity, that reliance upon 
education in the interest of a wider confi- 
dence and responsibility, evidence of 
which has reached us increasingly within 
the last month. The light of China is 
that China has determined to solve her 
own problems in her own way. To en- 
courage her in that resolution is the su- 
preme strategy of every other power, par- 
ticularly of Japan, Great Britain, and 
the United States. There is no more rea- 
son for our country to mix in the political 
quarrels of China than in those of Europe. 








If there is any defense of the right to 
self-determination anywhere in the world, 
that place just now is China. 


AS TO MANCHURIA 


S THE tide of civil war in China has 
swept toward the north, interest in 
the future of Manchuria has increased. 
Japan has extensive interests in that por- 
tion of China and has taken the position 
that she cannot allow that territory to be 
made the prey of civil war. The attitude 
of Japan has been definitely stated. She 
has declared that if disturbances spread to 
Manchuria, menacing Japan’s special po- 
sition and rights and interests in that 
region, they would be defended at all 
costs, and that proper steps would be 
taken to preserve those regions, but as 
far as possible, of course, in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of Man- 
churia. It has been pointed out in Japan 
that when Heligoland was ceded by Great 
Britain to Germany, Gladstone, as leader 
of the opposition, suggested that the in- 
habitants should be consulted, and that 
any who desired to remain British sub- 
jects should be permitted to do so. It is 
generally believed in Japan that a plebi- 
scite in Manchuria would demand inter- 
vention as a means of saving the Man- 
churian peoples from the evils of civil 
war. Of course, the fact is that a plebi- 
scite in Manchuria is impossible. The 
attitude of Japan, therefore, is that she 
must decide her own course quite as the 
United States has done in areas adjacent 
to the Caribbean. The Japanese attitude 
of mind is that when a fire is raging peo- 
ple will do everything in their power to 
save their property, without overmuch 
regard for the law of trespass. Japan 
wishes to respect the independence of her 
neighbor, but she regards her own safety 
as more fundamental. In the case of con- 
flict between the two, Japan will act upon 
the principle of self-preservation. 
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It is an interesting aspect of the situ- 
ation that Japan feels justified in inter- 
vening in Manchuria to prevent the deves- 
tation of the territory where she possesses 
legitimate interest, and that she is acting 
within her rights under the principles of 
international law. In this she is prob- 
ably correct. Authorities in international 
law have held that a State is justified in 
showing an interest in the affairs of other 
States. If this were not so, there could 
be no family of nations. If a State takes 
an interest in international affairs and 
expresses approval or disapproval of its 
neighbors, with no intention of interfer- 
ence, it might easily end in foolishness. 
Neither selfish isolation nor undignified 
remonstrance is a proper attitude for an 
honorable and self-respecting State. In 
his principles of international law, Law- 
rence has said that States “should inter- 
vene very sparingly, and only on the clear- 
est grounds of justice and necessity; but 
when they do intervene they should make 
it clear to all concerned that their voice 
must be attended to and their wishes car- 
ried out.” The attitude of Japan in Man- 
churia seems to be based upon this princi- 
ple. Indeed, the Japanese go further and 
believe that by intervention in Manchuria 
they are saving the people of that country 
from suffering and poverty. Japan finds 
no difficulty in the situation except that 
of avoiding the appearance of helping one 
faction or the other in China. The fact 
seems to be, however, that the Japanese 
ave favorable at last to the Nationalist 
movement in China, that, indeed, they 
would do their share toward bringing 
Manchuria under the Nationalist control. 
But since the Nationalists of China are 
evidently to form the Chinese Government, 
and since Manchuria is a part of China, 
it is to be hoped that the necessity for 
Japanese intervention in Manchuria will 
altogether disappear. 

The world can rely upon the statesman- 
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ship of Japan. At the Washington Con- 
ference in 1922 she succeeded in wiping 
out the suspicions created in 1915 by the 
twenty-one demands, by the Ishii-Lansing 
agreement of 1915, and by the Shantung 
controversy at the Paris Peace Conference. 
When, in 1922, Japan retired from Shan- 
tung she undertook to make the nine- 
power treaty the basis of her policy. She 
has since that time aimed to unite the 
powers in the interests of China. It is 
true that Japan has adopted something of 
a Monroe Doctrine of her own in the Far 
East. But she disavows any claim to an 
exclusive “sphere of influence” in Man- 
churia any more than does the United 
States in Nicaragua. Baron Tanaka has 
said more than once that it is Japan’s 
policy to maintain the open door and to 
keep Manchuria free to the trade and en- 
terprise of all nations. Japan grants that 
the maintenance of peace and order in 
Manchuria is the function of the Chinese 
Government, and she hopes that China will 
prove capable of achieving it. 


EKING, the historic Manchu capital 

of China, is being changed in two 
particulars: First, its name is to be 
Peiping, which, being interpreted, means 
“northern peace” ; second, while it is pro- 
posed to preserve the historic buildings at 
Peking and to continue the place as a 
center of art and culture, it is no longer to 
be the capital. These are the two decis- 
ions reached by the Nationalist Govern- 
ment Political Council, which proposes 
to develop Nanking as the capital of 
China. 


VIDENCE of the improved economic 
condition in Central Europe be- 
comes clearer as the statistics for 1927 
become available. From the annual re- 
port of the National Bank of Czechoslo- 
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yakia we find a summary of the economic 
developments in that country as follows: 


“The conditions of the money market 
were easy, the creation of capital in- 
creased and the rates were lower. The 
financial situation of the State was, and 
continues to be, favorable; no new gov- 
ernment loans were issued, and old debts 
were being repaid. Industry reported 
good employment, the volume of foreign 
trade rose, and the crops were better than 
in 1926. The conditions for further de- 
velopment are favorable. The monetary 
ease continues notwithstanding the in- 
creased business activity; building shows 
signs of further expansion, and the inci- 
dence of direct taxation is lower. In view 
of this we need not anticipate in the near 
future any change provided that the 
favorable international development con- 
tinues.” 


R. STEPHEN G. PORTER, Chair- 
man of our United States Foreign 
Service Buildings Commission, an- 
nounced, on June 7, that the government 
has approved the purchase of the north- 
westerly corner fronting on the Place de 
la Concorde, in Paris, comprising ap- 
proximately an acre of ground, to be used 
as a site for an American Government of- 
fice building, for $1,220,000. Although 
the plans for the structure have not been 
prepared for consideration by the Foreign 
Service Buildings Commission, composed 
of Secretaries Kellogg, Mellon, and 
Hoover, Senator Borah, Senator Swan- 
son, Congressman J. Charles Linthicum, 
of Baltimore, and Mr. Porter, the govern- 
ment expects to carry out the original 
plan for a building on this site prepared by 
the great French architect, Ange-Jacques 
Gabriel, who in the reign of Louis XV 
was responsible for the monumental sym- 
metry of the construction of the Place de 
la Concorde as we see it today. Such a 
building as the government now has in 
mind would correspond with the architec- 
ture of the Hotel Florentine, the present 
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residence of Edward Rothschild, located 
at the corner of the Rue de Rivoli and the 
Rue Florentine, and will balance the two 
larger structures of the Ministry of Ma- 
rine and the Hotel Crillon, in accordance 
with the original Gabriel designs. 


HE State Department is well advised 

in extending its invitation to all of 
the Locarno nations to participate in the 
treaty for the renunciation of war, Great 
Britain, her five Dominions and India, 
France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia, bringing the 
total to fifteen participants. Incidentally 
this will include approximately two-thirds 
of the members of the Council of the 
League of Nations. In our judgment, 
however, this is not enough. A multi- 
lateral treaty for the renunciation of war 
should be accepted by all nations. 


lw manuscripts and books, many of 
which are now unknown, are soon to 
be catalogued on the lines adopted by 
American libraries. The importance of 
this lies in the fact that it will then be a 
relatively simple matter to know where 
to locate any important work. Prof. J. C. 
Hanson, Professor of Library Science at 
the University of Chicago, arrived in New 
York, June 19, from Rome, where he had 
been cataloguing the Vatican Library, 
bringing with him this important an- 
nouncement. Professor Hanson said that, 
in cataloguing the Library of the Vatican, 
many valuable manuscripts, some of them 
referring to early American history, had 
been discovered. Scholars the world over, 
familiar with the chaotic condition of 
many of the world’s most important man- 
uscripts, will be encouraged and the cause 
of a better international understanding 
inevitably advanced. 














WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW | 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


Convocation of the XX Vth Conference 


Y DECISION of the Interparlia- 
mentary Council, the XX Vth Con- 
ference of the Union will be held in Ber- 
lin from Thursday, August 23, to Tues- 
day, August 28, 1928. 

The invitation of the German group, 
which was presented with the full support 
of the Government of the Reich, was 
unanimously accepted by the Council on 
August 31, 1927, in Paris. 

The sittings will be held in the Reichs- 
tag. 

The Conference will be opened on 
Thursday, August 23, at 10 a. m., punc- 
tually. 


Agenda of the Conference 


1. Election of the President and Vice- 
Presidents of the Conference. 

2. General debate on the report of the 
Secretary General. 

Mr. M. W. F. Treub, former Minister 
of Finance (Holland), president of the 
Committee for Economic and Financial 
Questions, and Mr. P. Munch, former 
Minister of Defense (Denmark), member 
of the Folketing, president of the Com- 
mittee for the Reduction of Armaments, 
will open the debate. 

3. The evolution of the parliamentary 
system in our times. 

Rapporteur: Dr. Wirth, ex-Chancellor 
of the German Reich. 

4. Migration problems. 

Rapporteur: Dr. Secherov (Yugo- 
slavia), member of the Skupshtina. 

5. Declaration of the rights and duties 
of States. 

Rapporteur: M. Henri La Fontaine, 
Vice-President of the Belgian Senate, 
President of the Belgian group. 

6. Revision of Articles 3, 4, 14, § 14 
and 16, of the statutes of the Union. 
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Rapporteur: Mr. Stanislas Posner, 
vice-marshal of the Polish Diet, Senator. 

7. Communication of the names of the 
delegates of the groups to the Interparlia- 
mentary Council from the XX Vth to the 
XXVIth Conference. 

According to Article 12 of the statutes 
of the Union, each group must nominate 
its two delegates to the Council at least a 
month before the opening of the Confer- 
ence. Nominations are to be transmitted 
to the Interparliamentary Bureau and by 
the latter to the Conference. 

8. Election of a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee to take the place of Dr. J. 
Brabec (Czechoslovakia), the retiring 
member. 

According to Article 16 of the statutes, 
the retiring member is not eligible for 
re-election, and his place must be taken 
by a member belonging to another group. 

All the rapporteurs have been asked to 
prepare a summary of their reports, which, 
together with the texts of the resolutions 
to be submitted to the Conference, will be 
printed in the “Preliminary Documents” 
of the Conference and sent in good time to 
all its members. 


Time Table of the Conference 

The sittings will be held each day from 
10 a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 3 p. m. 
onward. 

Thursday, August 23, morning: Open- 
ing sitting. General debate on the report 
of the Secretary General. 

Afternoon: Continuation of the general 
debate. 

Friday, August 24, morning: Continua- 
tion and conclusion of the general debate. 

Afternoon: Debate on “The evolution 
of the parliamentary system.” 

Saturday, August 25, morning: Con- 
tinuation of the debate on “The evolution 
of the parliamentary system.” 

Afternoon: Debate on the revision of 
articles 3, 4, 14, §14, 15, and 16, of the 
statutes. 

Sunday August 26: Free. 
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Monday, August 27, morning and after- 
noon: Debate on migration problems. 

Tuesday, August 28, morning: Debate 
on the “Declaration of the rights and 
duties of States.” 

Afternoon: Conclusion of the debate on 
the “Declaration of the rights and duties 
of States.” Elections. Close of the Con- 
ference. 

American Delegation 

The American delegation to the Berlin 
Conference is made up at this writing as 
follows: Senators Alben W. Barkley, of 
Kentucky ; Joseph T. Robinson, of Arkan- 
sas; Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma; Walter 
Edge, of New Jersey, and Pat Harrison, 
of Mississippi; Representatives Theodore 
E. Burton, of Ohio, President of the Amer- 
ican group; Fred Britten, of Illinois; 
Henry W. Temple, of Pennsylvania; F. H. 
La Guardia, of New York; Roy G. Fitz- 
gerald, of Ohio; J. C. Linthicum, of Mary- 
land; Fred Purnell, of Indiana; Stephen 
G. Porter, of Pennsylvania; Edgar 
Howard, of Nebraska; Andrew J. Mon- 
tague, of Virginia; Sol Bloom, of New 
York; Cyrenus Cole, of Iowa; Richard 
Bartholdt, ex-Member of Congress from 
Missouri; and Arthur Deerin Call, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the American group, 
Washington, D. C. 


PREMIER POINCARE’S DECLA- 
RATION OF POLICY 

N JUNE 7 the French Chamber of 

Deputies met to receive from 
Premier Poincaré a declaration of his 
government’s policy. Coming after the 
election, in which his administration was 
fully upheld, M. Ponicaré’s speech was 
awaited with a great deal of interest, espe- 
cially as to the measures he was expected 
to announce with regard to the future of 
the French monetary situation. On this 
particular score M. Poincaré failed to 
gratify the general interest, but some of 
his more general statements were of con- 
siderable interest and important. 


Political Problems at Home and Abroad 


The following are the principal points 
from M. Poincaré’s declaration as regards 
political problems at home and abroad: 

The election results indicate that the 
country approves of the government’s work 
in the past. 
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There is no desire to experiment with 
new forms of government, as the republic 
and the parliamentary system have proved 
the most favorable to liberty and prog- 
ress. 

The government appeals for the con- 
tinuation of the support accorded it by 
Parliament, in the interests of the neces- 
sary legislation. 

The principle of the right to form pre- 
fessional associations is admitted, but in 
the case of State employees the State 
must reserve the right to decide. A law 
must be passed as soon as possible deciding 
the duties and rights of State employees. 

The government intends to safeguard 
the laws regulating the neutrality of the 
schools by which all discussion of re- 
ligious, political, or philsosophical convic- 
tions likely to provoke discord is excluded 
from public educational institutions. 

The government intends to preserve in- 
tact to Alsace and Lorraine the special 
rights with regard to religion and educa- 
tion which they have always enjoyed. 

In a Europe still troubled, even the 
most peaceful nations must meet the cost 
of their own security. Since the 1870 
frontier has been restored to France by 
virtue of international treaties, France has 
a duty not to leave it exposed, and this is 
bound to be a source of inevitable ex- 
penditure. 

The peaceful intentions of France can- 
not be questioned. Peace at home is con- 
ditional upon peace abroad. 

Backed by foreign money, Communism 
has been at work, both in France and the 
colonies, to destroy the authority of the 
state. Repression is not enough to sup- 
press it, and it must be met by measures 
of reform, but meanwhile law and order 
must be rigorously enforced. 

It is for the victors of the war to hold 
out a hand to the vanquished. France has 
on every occasion shown her preference for 
regulating disputes by arbitration rather 
than war, and is ready for rapprochements 
that do not envisage the revision of trea- 
ties. France asks nothing of any but 
that they should keep engagements en- 
tered into with her. France is prepared 
to examine problems and accept a settle- 
ment in the spirit of conciliation so long 
as neither security nor reparations are 
prejudiced. So far from desiring to iso- 
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late France, the government desires to 
identify her more and more closely with 
European and world affairs. It is con- 
vinced that no nation has the right either 
to retire within itself or to dominate 
others, and that upon the prosperity of 
each one depends the prosperity of the 
world in general. 


Problems of Economics and Finance 


Turning to questions of public finance, 
M. Poincaré expressed his satisfaction 
that under the shelter of republican in- 
stitutions the government had been able 
to undertake the budgetary and monetary 
reform to relieve the treasury, to consoli- 
date the most dangerous of the short- 
term debts and begin to redeem the debt, 
and to bring about the actual stabilization 
of the franc at a rate much higher than 
that when it took office. 

Should deficits be produced as the result 
of extravagance, not only would any 
measure of monetary reform prove illu- 
sory, but a few weeks would see the loss 
of what has been gained so far. 

Then he said: 


If we wish to restore our currency within 
a short time to a permanently healthy con- 
dition, if we wish to give it official stabil- 
ity, in a word, if we wish to prepare, with- 
out too much disturbance, for the cessation 
of an arbitrary rate of exchange and the 
convertibility of the note into gold, we must 
get together and maintain after, as well as 
before, taking the necessary legal steps, a 
number of elements whose permanent cohe- 
sion is indispensable to the success and the 
durability of every monetary operation. 
Nothing will have been accomplished, or, 
rather, everything will have been undone, if 
after legal steps have been taken by Parlia- 
ment, the balance of the budget is disturbed, 
if a policy of administrative economy and 
retrenchment is not resolutely followed, if 
the balance of payment becomes unfavorable, 
if any blunder shakes the confidence of the 
State’s creditors, if in the inevitable adapta- 
tion of prices, currency and expenditure, in 
the necessary readjustment of credits and 
the progressive determination of the coeffi- 
cient, there is not at every moment for long 
months, and even for several years vigilant 
attention, which leaves nothing to chance 
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and which keeps careful watch over the re- 
forms desired. 

The government’s policy will be domi- 
nated by gradual reforms with regard 
to taxation, production, und social legisla- 
tion. War pensions must be revised on a 
graduated scale. The complex taxes bear- 
ing heavily on food, labor, and the growth 
of capital must be simplified, and in the 
next and subsequent budgets taxation 
must be adjusted in accordance with the 
ability of the taxed to pay it. 

A National Economic Council would be 
set up for the purpose of making an in- 
quiry into industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture, with commissions of experts to 
study production, quality, prices, indus- 
trial relations, conditions of living and 
labor, and the interests of the consumer. 

The future of the currency depends 
upon the maintenance of trade, and the 
government will do everything possible to 
promote it. Improved housing, social in- 
surance, and the care of public health also 
form part of the government’s program. 

The 1929 budget, in spite of the excess 
of revenue over the estimates, can be bal- 
anced only if no demands are made on the 
State beyond those it can safely meet. 

It is generally expected in France that 
the necessary measures for the legal 
stabilization of the franc will be taken 
before the end of the present session of 
the Chamber—i. e., about the beginning 
of July. 


ITALY’S FOREIGN POLICY 


N JUNE 5 Premier Mussolini de- 

livered before the Italian Senate a 
long speech on his foreign policy. This 
was the first comprehensive public state- 
ment on foreign policy made by the head 
of the Fascist Government in two years 
and it was awaited with a great deal of 
interest. 


Italy’s Relations with Overseas Countries 


Justifying himself by the plea that 
Italy was a world power, with interests 
not restricted to any given sector or con- 
tinent, Signor Mussolini began by review- 
ing Italian relations with Asia, Africa, 
and America before he came finally to 
“our old glorious and still disturbed Eu- 
rope.” These opening sections of the 
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speech, while interesting as a reminder 
of Italy’s political activities and interests, 
contained no very arresting statements. 

He referred with satisfaction to the 
supplies of war material and motor-cars 
and to the forthcoming mission of techni- 
cal experts which Italy was furnishing to 
the progressive King of Afghanistan. He 
laid stress upon the cordial relations ex- 
isting between Italy and the various Latin 
countries of South America. He paused 
to call special attention to the United 
States, which have become the financial 
center of the world. The relations be- 
tween Italy and the United States have 
been marked during recent years by three 
principal events: First, the war debt set- 
tlement, so skillfully negotiated by Count 
Volpi; secondly, the refusal of Italy to 
participate in the abortive Naval Arma- 
ment Conference; and, thirdly, the signa- 
ture in April last of a treaty of concilia- 
tion and of arbitration. After a brief 
reference to the Kellogg proposals, Signor 
Mussolini went on to say that the legisla- 
tion of the United States on immigration 
and the maintenance of the quota—sub- 
jects which sometimes aroused contro- 
versy—“leaves us practically indifferent.” 
For the past two years the Fascist Gov- 
ernment has been following a policy of 
voluntary restriction and control on emi- 
gration. 





Italy and European Problems 


Coming at last to Europe, Signor Mus- 
solini began by paying a very warm tribute 
to the friendship between Italy and Great 
Britain. To refer to such friendship 
was no mere commonplace, he said, but to 
express a real fact, as that friendship was 
not merely official, but extended to the 
masses of the two nations. At the same 
time, Signor Mussolini insisted that, great 
as was his regard for Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, the direction of Italian foreign 
policy was under no “authorization” or 
tutelage on the part of the British Foreign 
Office. After incidentally mentioning 
that during the recent visit of M. Zaleski, 
the Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to Rome there had been no talk of po- 
litical treaties, and again after declaring 
that relations with Germany “could be 
infinitely better” if certain irresponsible 
persons would abandon their absurd claims 
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to interfere in the internal politics of 
Italy, Signor Mussolini came to the situa- 
tion as regards France. 

The Duce declared that in that respect 
the situation today has greatly improved. 
To realize that one had only to go back 
to the days when the Franco-Yugoslay 
pact and the Italo-Albanian treaties of 
defensive alliance were signed. After the 
arrival of the new French Ambassador 
official conversations had begun on March 
19. They were developed in two main 
directions. On the one hand it is pro- 
posed to conclude a political pact of 
friendship, “very wise,” according to the 
phrase of M. Briand. On the other hand, 
a series of protocols are in view which 
should liquidate the outstanding points of 
controversy. Of these, the most impor- 
tant are the position of Italy in Tangier, 
the status of Italians in Tunisia, and the 
rectification of the western boundaries of 
Tripolitania. He would like to add that 
the development of the conversations gives 
ground for believing that a happy conclu- 
sion would be reached. 

Signor Mussolini went on, at consider- 
able length, into the results of the recent 
conference on Tangier, and explained, in 
some detail, the exact significance of each 
successful claim put forward by Italy. He 
then reverted to the importance of a gen- 
eral accord with France, to emphasize 
which would, he said, be superfluous. 


Relations with Balkan Countries 


After a friendly reference to the reviv- 
ing conditions of trade, Signor Mussolini 
came to the relations with Yugoslavia. 
Choosing his words with evident care, he 
declared that the relations between States 
having a common frontier must be those 
either of friendship or of enmity. He 
rejected the latter alternative and insisted 
that the treaty of friendship of 1924 wes 
one proof of the pacific policy which Italy 
had followed loyally. Referring to the 
Nettuno Conventions of 1925, which were 
intended to systematize the relations be- 
tween the two countries to their mutual 
satisfaction. Signor Mussolini declared 
that, while Italy has no wish to interfere 
in the intricate parliamentary vicissitudes 
of her neighbor, she has been waiting 
three years for the ratification by Yugo- 
slavia of these conventions, and cannot 
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subordinate her foreign policy to such 
vicissitudes. He was constrained to ad- 
mit that the treaty of 1924 had failed to 
create a true spirit of friendship. It is 
useless and dangerous to hide the real 
facts, which were that in many, and even 
responsible, circles hostility to Italy is 
preached on a vast scale. This atmosphere 
of ignorance of the true Italy, combined 
with self-intoxication and megalomania, 
was responsible for the recent outbursts in 
Spalato, Sebenico, and Zagreb. 

The Duce then paid a high tribute to 
the good will displayed by Dr. Marinko- 
vich, the Yugoslav Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and said that with the receipt of 
the Yugoslav reply to his demands the 
incident was closed from the diplomatic 
point of view. Nevertheless, he could not 
close this portion of his speech without 
addressing a frank word to Yugoslavia. 
He urged her to realize the true facts, to 
believe that Italy does not hate her and 
try to interfere with her pacific advance- 
ment, and bade her remember that the 
Fascist Italy of today is a nation whose 
friendship was worth cultivating. 

Signor Mussolini concluded his review 
by a few friendly references to Hungary, 
Greece, Turkey, and Albania. With 1e- 
gard to Greece, he admitted that the in- 
tention had been that she should sign a 
pact with Italy similar to the Italo-Turk- 
ish pact, and, though the Greek political 
crisis and still unsettled differences with 
Turkey have prevented Greece from so do- 
ing, it is not impossible that such rela- 
tions might in the near future be defined 
in a diplomatic protocol between Italy and 
Greece. 

General Problems 


After this general review Signor Mus- 
solini went on to speak of various general 
problems, and repeated his convictions 
that the peace treaties are not necessarily 
either inviolable or immutable. On the 
contrary, he thought that there are various 
clauses in the peace treaties which could 
be discussed, revised, and improved, with 
the object of prolonging the duration of 
the treaties themselves, and at the same 
time ensuring a longer period of peace. 

Finally, the Duce combatted the notion 
that Fascist Italy was in any way hostile 
to the League of Nations, though he ad- 
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mitted that he does not at this stage share 
the views of certain idealists. The League 
is useful in many ways. Italy, he con- 
cluded, desires peace, but cannot neglect 
the necessary armed protection for her 
unity, independence, and security. 


Reactions in France 


In France two points in Premier Mus- 
solini’s speech aroused particular interest: 
the renewal of his declaration regarding 
the transience of treaties and his opti- 
mism as to the future of Italo-French re- 
lations. 

The Journal des Débats, in an article 
while careful not to interpret Signor Mus- 
solini’s words too literally, points out the 
extreme danger involved in any campaign 
for the revision of the treaties imposed 
by the government of a victorious State. 
Nobody ever imagined, the newspaper 
says, that the treaties were eternal, but 
the maintenance of peace depends upon 
the observation of accepted obligations. 
How, it asks, can Signor Mussolini’s de- 
clared desire for peace be reconciled with 
his statement that the peace treaties must 
be revised, and that Italy must be mili- 
tarily prepared to overcome the resistance 
which a policy of revision would arouse? 
Further, how does Signor Mussolini rec- 
oncile his attitude towards the German 
protests against Italian annexation of the 
upper Adige and the nationalist senti- 
ments of the Slovenes with his own sup- 
port of treaty revision? How can he ex- 
press regret that the Treaty of Trianon 
has wounded the Hungarian people too 
severely and be surprised at the regrets 
of other countries, slices of whose terri- 
tory have been given to Italy by the same 
treaty. Finally, by encouraging Bul- 
garian pretensions, Signor Mussolini has 
raised the whole Balkan problem and has 
thereby acted in a manner which is con- 
trary to the maintenance of peace. It 
is important, the newspaper concludes, 
“that the countries whose independence is 
threatened should be reassured by those 
in a position to do so.” 

Writing of Franco-Italian relations, the 
Temps says: 


French public opinion will unanimously 
appreciate the part of Signor Mussolini’s 
speech in which he affirms that the relations 
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between Rome and Paris have assumed a 
character which represents the traditional 
sentiments of the two countries. By limiting 
the outstanding points to be settled to 
Italian participation in the statute of Tan- 
gier, the status of Italian nationals in Tunis, 
and the rectification of the southern frontier 
of Tripolitania, Signor Mussolini shows that 
he has understood that, in order to arrive 
at a friendly settlement of Franco-Italian 
problems, it is sufficient to state them fairly, 
taking just consideration of the interests of 
both countries. 


Reactions in Yugoslavia 


Generally speaking, the Italian dicta- 
tor’s speech passed practically without any 
comments in Yugoslavia. The situation 
there has calmed down considerably after 
the violent anti-Italian riots which took 
place in connection with the government’s 
proposal for the ratification of the Net- 
tuno conventions. There seems little 
doubt that Yugoslavia has now accepted 
the Nettuno conventions—the Serbs with 
resignation and the Croats and Slovenes 
under vigorous protest. 

The general feeling in Yugoslavia ap- 
pears to be that the Italian hold on the 
Dalmatian coast is unpleasant, but that 
it is an established fact, which cannot be 
altered and must therefore be endured. 
It is recognized that it will probably be a 
constant source of friction between the 
two countries, but not a potential cause 
of war. The thing which really disturbs 
the Yugoslavs is the Italian position in 
Albania. This comes out in all press 
comment on relations with Italy. It is 
admitted that terms of friendship may 
be possible on the basis of the Nettuno 
conventions, but never unless guarantees 
are obtained against further Italian 
penetration of the Balkans. The ratifica- 
tion of the Nettuno conventions was de- 
layed in the hope that negotiations might 
be begun for a general settlement of the 
disputes between Italy and Yugoslavia, in 
which Italian pretensions in Albania 
would have been cleared up. Now that 
the Yugoslav Government has found 
itself compelled to dispose of the conven- 
tions unconditionally, the implications of 
the Tirana Treaty remain a greater men- 
ace than ever. All the efforts of Yugo- 
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slav diplomacy will now be directed to 
drawing the attention of the rest of Eu- 
rope to the importance of the Albanian 
question. 

With this purpose in view M. Marinko- 
vich, the Foreign Minister, has obtained 
the inclusion of a discussion on the rela- 
tions between Italy and Yugoslavia in the 
agenda of the next meeting of the Little 
Entente, and it is more than probable 
that an attempt will be made before long 
to bring the interpretation of the Tirana 
Pact before the League of Nations. Un- 
less Yugoslavia can be convinced that 
Italy’s hold on Albania does not mean 
potential danger to her communications 
through the Vardar Valley with Saloniki, 
it will be idle for the two governments to 
talk about friendly relations. 


ITALO-TURKISH PACT 


§ ky Italo-Turkish treaty of “neutral- 
ity, conciliation, and judicial regula- 
tion,” signed in Rome on May 30, is the 
result of negotiations which have been in 
progress between the two countries for 
some time. An impetus to these negotia- 
tions was given early in April, when the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, Tewfik Rushdi 
Bey, on his way from the meeting of the 
Disarmament Committee at Geneva, had 
an interview in Milan with Premier Mus- 
solini. Several important questions were 
discussed at the Milan meeting, notable 
among them being that of Turco-Italian 
relations, Turco-Russian relations, and the 
possibility of Turkey’s entry into the 
League of Nations. 


Terms of the New Pact 


The treaty consists of five articles, while 
the annexed protocol, dealing with the 
machinery of conciliation and arbitration, 
contains nine articles. The treaty is to 
remain in force for five years after ratifica- 
tion, which is to take place as soon as pos- 
sible, and, if not denounced six months 
before the expiration of this term, the 
treaty will remain in force for a further 
five years. 

In Article 1 the parties undertake not 
to enter into agreements of a political or 
economic nature with any third party, or 
into any combinations directed against 
any of them. The economic feature of 
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this article was not previously made 
known, and is regarded in some quarters 
as a safeguard to Italy’s already consider- 
able trade with Turkey, as against trade 
agreements with Soviet Russia. Accord- 
ing to Article 2, if one of the parties is 
attacked by one or more powers, the other 
party will preserve neutrality throughout 
the duration of the conflict. Under 
Article 3 the parties undertake to submit 
to a procedure of conciliation any differ- 
ences not settled by ordinary diplomatic 
means. Should conciliation fail, recourse 
will be had to a judicial regulation laid 
down in the protocol. This article, how- 
ever, excepts questions which, in virtue of 
the treaties in force between the parties, 
fall within the competence of one of them. 
Similarly, questions affecting sovereign 
rights in accordance with international 
law are excepted. Either party may make 
a written declaration where a given ques- 
tion involves its sovereign rights. By 
Article 4 any difference of opinion about 
the interpretation or execution of the 
treaty will be referred at once, on a simple 
demand, to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague. Article 5 
deals with the duration of the treaty as 
explained above. 

According to the protocol there is to be 
a permanent committee of five members. 
This committee is to be set up within six 
months after the exchange of ratifications. 
Each of the parties will nominate one 
member and the remaining three are to 
be designated by mutual agreement. 
These three members must not be subjects 
of the contracting parties, or be domiciled 
in their territory, or be in their service. 
A president will be chosen by the parties 
from among the three members. The pro- 
tocol further provides that, in case of fail- 
ure to nominate the three members within 
the stipulated period, or to provide a sub- 
stitute within three months where a mem- 
ber’s post falls vacant, action is to be 
taken under Article 45 of The Hague Con- 
vention of October, 1907. This conven- 
tion is to govern the conciliation proced- 
ure unless a special agreement is made. 
The parties may also agree in any case 
to submit their disputes to an arbitral 
tribunal, constituted in accordance with 
Article 55, and following of the Conven- 
tion of October, 1907. 
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Russian Influence and the Treaty 


Report from Rome state that the Soviet 
Government made strenuous efforts to pre- 
vent Turkey from signing the treaty, 
while at the same time attempting to draw 
Italy into signing a similar pact with 
herself. The explanation of this move 
on the part of Russian diplomacy appar- 
ently lies in the desire of Soviet Russia 
to guarantee itself from possible effects of 
Italy’s recognition of Rumania’s right to 
Bessarabia. The Russian Foreign Office 
has clearly attempted to use its influence 
with Turkey in order to compel Italy into 
a new arrangement with Russia. The 
signing of the treaty indicates failure of 
the Russian attempt. 


FIFTIETH SESSION OF 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
COUNCIL 


HE Council of the League of Nations 

met on June 4 for its fiftieth session. 
For some time past it had been antici- 
pated that this would be a very important 
session, since it was expected that the 
question of the occupation of Rhineland 
would come up before it. However, the 
absence of M. Briand and Dr. Stresemann, 
both of whom are still suffering in health, 
rendered the work of the Council disap- 
pointingly unimportant. After a session 
lasting a whole week, the Council failed 
to make any decision, except on unim- 
portant and routine matters. It did take 
up three important questions—the Hun- 
garian machine-gun affair, the Hungarian- 
Rumanian dispute, and the Polish-Lithu- 
anian controversy—but on none of these 
questions did it come to any definite con- 
clusion. 


Hungarian Machine-Gun Affair 


The Council had before it a long and 
detailed report of the Committee of 
Three, appointed at the last session of the 
Council, to look into the seizure of five 
carloads of machine-gun parts at the rail- 
way station of Szent-Gothard. The re- 
port, in spite of its length and its wealth 
of detail, was thoroughly inconclusive 
and it was subjected to strong criticism. 

The Little Entente Powers were all rep- 
resented at the Council table, and they 
and the French representative pointed out 
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several serious gaps in the committee’s 
statement of facts and in its conclusions. 
The committee had apparently not thought 
it strange that a consignment of machine- 
gun parts should be addressed to a firm 
in a town on the borders of Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia, the station being in one 
country and the part of the town where 
the firm was in the other, that firm hav- 
ing had no notification that this unusual 
cargo of goods was on the way; and this 
firm was said to be charged with the duty 
of furthering the goods to Warsaw. The 
evidence clearly indicated that the load 
was intended to remain in Hungary, and 
the persons who were selected for censure 
in the report were the Austrian customs 
officials, who had discovered the contents 
of the trucks. Some of the evidence sug- 
gested that there might have been a whole 
series of consignments. Moreover, taking 
the total weight of the consignment as 
given in the waybill and as ascertained on 
the spot, there was a discrepancy of four 
tons. By a rapid calculation, M. Paul- 
Boncour estimated that this missing mass 
of machine-gun parts might be sufficient 
to arm several divisions of infantry. There 
had, in fact, as he said, been no effective 
investigation. 

The Council’s resolution on the report 
was vague and weak. It stated that the 
importance of the case was proved by the 
nature of the debate, reminded members 
that an extraordinary meeting of mem- 
bers could be summoned by any of them 
at any time, and urged the speedy ratifi- 
cation by all States of the convention on 
the traffic in arms. 


Hungarian Dispute with Rumania 


On the question of the Hungarian 
optants in Transylvania, the Council once 
more had to be satisfied with urging the 
Rumanian and Hungarian governments 
to make reciprocal concessions, and thus 
find a solution upon the basis of the 
recommendations made at earlier sessions. 

A certain diversion was, however, 
caused by M. Titulescu, the Rumanian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who an- 
nounced that he was about to propose to 
Hungary that one member of the Coun- 
cil—he made it quite clear that he had 
in mind Sir Austen Chamberlain—should 
look into the individual cases of the dis- 
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possessed land-owners, being assisted by 
two persons of his own choice. Acting on 
the basis of the Council resolutions, the 
Rumanian law of agrarian reform, and 
Article 250 of the Treaty of Trianon, he 
should then decide whether any additional 
compensation was due to the Hungarian 
optants; and, if the findings were to that 
effect, then the compensation would be 
paid by the Hungarian Government, 
which would recoup itself by deducting 
that amount from the reparations due 
from Hungary to Rumania. 

Count Apponyi, the Hungarian repre- 
sentative, put in a strong plea for the 
appointment of a judge to the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal in place of the one with- 
drawn by Rumania, that the Council 
might thus fulfill, as he contended, the 
obvious intention of the Treaty of Tri- 
anon. It was the plain duty of the Coun- 
cil, he urged, to reconstitute the court and 
insure its intangibility. 

In reply, Sir Aasten Chamberlain 
argued that there were several ways cf 
settling disputes, of which arbitration was 
only one. It was a means to an end, not 
an end in itself, as Count Apponyi some- 
times seemed to suggest. Compromise 
and reciprocal concession were often bet- 
ter. Count Apponyi said that several at- 
tempts had already been made to settle 
the question by private negotiation and 
they had all failed. He could not, there- 
fore, feel very hopeful that any result 
would be reached. Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain said he felt more optimistic than 
Count Apponyi, and there the matter 
rested. 


Polish-Lithuanian Controversy 


The consideration of the Polish-Lithu- 
anian question was enlivened by the com- 
munication to the Council by the Polish 
Foreign Minister of the following note, 
which he had addressed to the Lithuanian 
Prime Minister: 


The Lithuanian Government recently pro- 
mulgated in its official Gazette a revised text 
of the Lithuanian Constitution. The atten- 
tion of the Polish Government has been 
drawn to Article V, proclaiming Vilna the 
capital of the Lithuanian Republic. 

I am compelled to state that the Polish 
Government regards the insertion in the 
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Constitution of the Lithuanian State of an 
amendment directed against the territorial 
integrity of Poland as a hollow manifesta- 
tion, devoid of legal significance or practical 
effect. A unilateral act of the Lithuanian 
Government is powerless to alter Polish 
rights in the Vilna territory, which were de- 
rived from a solemn vote of representatives 
of the local inhabitants in the Vilna As- 
sembly, were confirmed by a decision of the 
Polish Seym, and were recognized in the 
resolution of the Ambassadors’ Conference 
relating to the frontiers of Poland, which 
was adopted in fulfillment of requests of the 
Polish and Lithuanian Governments, and later 
was placed on record by the Council of the 
League of Nations. The amendment is also 
contrary to the spirit and letter of the Cove- 
nant of the League, more particularly of 
Article 10, which binds Lithuania and Po- 
land. 

I am forced to observe with displeasure 
that the promulgation of this amendment 
can only serve to impede and embitter pres- 
ent negotiaions, of which the aim is to estab- 
lish relations that will make possible be- 
tween two neighboring States the good 
understanding on which peace depends, and 
must therefore be regarded as contrary to 
the resolution of the Council of the League 
adopted on December 10, 1927. I take the 
liberty of reminding you, in conclusion, that 
the Polish Government’s obligation to re- 
spect the integrity of the Lithuanian Re- 
public imposes a like obligation on the 
Lithuanian Government. 


The action of the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment in making reference to Vilna in the 
new draft of the country’s constitution 
produced a very poor impression at the 
Council. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in a 
press conference, warned Lithuania 
against actions of this sort. At the Coun- 
cil session he made a warm appeal to the 
Lithuanian Government on the same sub- 
ject. He said that the Lithuanian Prime 
Minister had solemnly undertaken before 
the Council in December to end the “state 
of war” with Poland; and Poland, on her 
side, had promised to respect the integrity 
of Lithuania. Yet six months had passed 
and no appreciable progress had been 
made. There had lately been committed 
by Lithuania an act of provocation quite 
contrary to the recommendations of the 
Council, and he begged M. Valdemaras 





to show a greater spirit of conciliation. 
He repeated his warning that the sym- 
pathy which a small nation always easily 
gained might be forfeited if Lithuania 
followed a course that no State could 
tolerate from another State. Every na- 
tion had need of sympathy; and, address- 
ing himself, in conclusion, directly to the 
Lithuanian representative, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain adjured him to show a spirit 
of good will. 

M. Paul-Boncour (France) suggested 
that a time limit should be named for the 
completion of the pending negotiations; 
but Herr von Schubert (Germany) 
thought it would be enough if by the next 
session of the Council it was possible to 
show that some definite, if only partial, 
progress had been made. There were, he 
said, some very real difficulties. Germany 
was most anxious that there should be no 
disturbance of the peace between her 
neighbors. 

Finally a motion was passed, at the in- 
stance of Sir Austen Chamberlain, that 
the question should be placed on the 
agenda of the next session of the Council 
and requesting the rapporteur to prepare 
a report on the state of the negotiations 
at that time. 


SECOND ECONOMIC CONFER- 
ENCE AT GENEVA 


URING the week of May 14-19, the 

League of Nations Consultative 
Economic Committee held its first session 
at Geneva. The committee is the out- 
growth of the International Economic 
Conference, held in Geneva in May, 1927, 
and was created for the purpose of giving 
application to the decisions of the Con- 
ference. Made up in such a way as to 
represent not only all countries, but also 
all branches of economic and financial 
activities, the Consultative Committee 
surveyed the work accomplished during 
the year and made recommendations for 
the future. Its meeting was thus in ef- 
fect a second international economic con- 
ference. 

The report of the committee’s first ses- 
sion is a dcoument of much general in- 
terest and contains, besides the com- 
mittee’s own resolutions, an analysis of 
economic conditions during 1927 and a 
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summary of the action taken by the vari- 
ous governments and by the Economic 
Organization of the League in carrying 
out the recommendations of the World 
Economic Conference. As far as the lat- 
ter is concerned, the report concludes 
that, “while there are legitimate reasons 
for satisfaction, a much more sustained 
effort is necessary if the ground which was 
covered by the recommendations of the 
Economic Conference is not to be lost.” 


Economic Conditions in 1927 


The introduction to the report gives 
a brief summary of economic conditions 
in 1927. Under the heading of “Pro- 
duction,” it states that in 1927 the im- 
provement in the general conditions in 
Europe was certainly greater than in any 
year since the war. In the United States 
the level of economic activity was not 
more than maintained. In regard to 
trade the report says that the available 
statistics, both as to weight and as to 
value, indicate a definite increase in 
world trade during 1927, and that central 
and eastern Europe have probably ad- 
vanced relatively rather more than the 
west, and Europe as a whole more than 
North America. 

Under the heading of “Trade Restric- 
tions,” the report states that although it 
is not easy to summarize in a single sen- 
tence the net effect of all changes in tariffs 
or other restrictions upon trade, there ap- 
pears on balance to have been some im- 
provement during the year. It says, how- 
ever: 


When it is remembered that in the decade 
before the war production, trade, and the 
standard of living had been making head- 
way year by year, it is very far from satis- 
factory that the best we can say of the 
present situation is that ten years after the 
end of the war the international trade of 
Europe has at last recovered to about the 
pre-war level. 


In regard to “Commercial Policy,” the 
Consultative Committee expresses its sat- 
isfaction that during 1927-1928 the bi- 
lateral action recommended by the World 
Conference has proved particularly effec- 
tive, the Franco-German Treaty being 
described as the most conspicuous practi- 
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cal example of the principle of interna- 
tional co-operation recommended by the 
Conference. The Consultative Commit- 
tee also welcomes the treaties concluded 
between certain States of Central Europe, 
including those between Germany and 
Yugoslavia, Germany and Greece, Aus- 
tria and Hungary, and Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. It is also glad to learn 
that the treaties concluded since the Con- 
ference have again been based upon the 
unconditional most-favored-nation clause, 
and in most cases for the consolidation 
and reduction of tariffs. 


Resolution on Tariff Reduction 


On tariffs the committee passed the 
following resolution: 

The Consultative Committee, while recog- 
nizing the difficulties in the way of reaching 
collective agreements for the general reduc- 
tion of tariffs, considers that, in view of the 
low level at which the trade of the world 
still remains, a continuous effort should be 
made to overcome these difficulties and to 
reach a general agreement. 

The committee concurs in the suggestion of 
the Economic Committee that, as a practical 
method of approaching the problem and as a 
means of obtaining the necessary experience 
for dealing with it as a whole, efforts should 
be made in the first instance to reach agree- 
ment with regard to particular groups of 
commodities. 

The agreement in respect of each group 
should cover as many stages of production as 
is practical, having regard to the fact that 
if reductions are limited to the rates of duty 
on raw material or on semi-finished prod- 
ucts, such reductions increase the protection 
afforded to the products of the industry in 
question at later stages of manufacture. 

The committee is of opinion that the col- 
lective reduction envisaged in the preceding 
paragraph should eventually cover as large 
a number as possible of articles which play 
an important réle in economic life, priority 
being given to those products in regard to 
which a collective agreement may most 
rapidly be attained. 

The choice of the actual commodities in 
respect of which collective agreements are 
to be made must be left to be determined, 
after careful investigation, by the Economic 
Committee. The choice should not be limited 
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to commodities which only interest a small 
number of countries. 

The committee considers that, while the 
procedure to be followed in carrying out this 
scheme may differ in the case of each in- 
vestigation, it shouid, as a rule, provide for 
consulation with all those specially inter- 
ested either as producers, traders, or con- 
sumers, in order to secure a fair adjustment 
of their respective interests. 

The Consultative Committee is of opinion 
that the plans referred to above will have 
much greater prospects of success if, mean- 
while, governments will, as far as possible, 
adhere to the recommendation of the Eco- 
nomic Conference that “the upward move- 
ment of tariffs should cease.” 


Rationalization and International Cartels 


In regard to the International Manage- 
ment Institute—which was created largely 
in order to study the questions dealt with 
in the Economic Conference’s recom- 
mendations on rationalization—the Con- 
sultative Committee suggests, among 
other matters, that, with the help of the 
various national associations for stan- 
dardization and of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, the Institute will 
study suitable methods of promoting 
international trade by abolishing unneces- 
sary differences in the types and specifi- 
cations of manufacture; that it will 
furnish the Economic Organization of the 
League with the necessary data to judge 
the expediency of international measures 
for the simplification of processes and 
for the reduction of the number of types 
of products; and that it will suggest 
to governments and institutions which 
have undertaken or may undertake gen- 
eral inquiries into the economic situation 
or the conditions of certain industries that 
they should employ similar methods of 
investigation so far as concerns the ad- 
vance made in rationalization, so as to 
allow a comparison between the results 
obtained. 

The committee notes that no action 
has yet been taken with reference to the 
question of industrial agreements, and 
says it is clear that the Economic 


Organization of the League cannot afford 
to ignore the importance of national and 
international agreements in the whole 
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economic organization of production and 
distribution. It therefore recommends 
the Council to request the Economic 
Organization to study (1) the subject- 
matter and nature of international in- 
dustrial agreements and cartels, and their 
importance from the international eco- 
nomic standpoint; (2) the status and 
juridical form of these agreements and 
cartels and the legislation applicable to 
them; and (3) the measure of publicity 
given to them. 


Other Resolutions of the Committee 


In addition to the above, several other 
resolutions were adopted by the com- 
mittee. Following is a summary of these 
resolutions : 

Coal and Sugar.—At the suggestion of 
the Belgian delegates, the committee dis- 
cussed the possibility of international 
action with the view to alleviating the 
present crisis in the coal and sugar in- 
dustries. On both of these topics the com- 
mittee recommends the institution of in- 
quiries to be carried on by the Economic 
Organization of the League. 

Agriculture—The Consultative Com- 
mittee considers that it is necessary to 
ensure the closest possible co-operation in 
the general economic field under the di- 
rection of the League of Nations between 
the various organizations which devote 
themselves to the study of agricultural 
questions. Further, the Committee sug- 
gests that the League of Nations should 
(a) arrange for the collection of the ex- 
isting documentation concerning intensi- 
fication of agricultural production, train- 
ing, co-operation, credits, means of trans- 
port, and marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and (6) should examine the most 
suitable means of ensuring that direct re- 
lations may be established and developed 
between producers’ co-operative societies 
and consumers’ co-operative societies. 

Purchasing Power of Gold.—Without 
desiring to express an opinion as to techni- 
cal methods, the Committee wishes to em- 
phasize the great advantages to economic 
development of a monetary policy which 
should so far as possible reduce fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of gold, and 
has adopted a resolution which expresses 
an appreciation of the great interest which 
the Central Banks take in this problem, 
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and recommends the problem to the at- 
tention of the Financial and Economic 
Organization of the League. 

Finally, the committee adopted a reso- 
lution on the economic tendencies affect- 
ing the peace of the world, the text of 
which is given elsewhere in this issue of 
the ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


NEW COMMUNIST PROGRAM 


HE Communist International has 

published a new official draft pro- 
gram, adopted at Moscow on May 25, for 
the revolutionary parties of all countries. 
The program covers the whole field of 
Communist activity, with special sections 
explaining the strategy and tactics neces- 
sary to create a U. 8S. S. R. W. (Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of the 
World.) 

The program contains much stale 
matter, but it also instructs Communist 
parties to modify their methods of attack 
in many respects, because “the form of 
the capitalist crisis has changed” since 
the last program was issued. The pro- 
gram instructs the masses of the 
world to consider the U. S. S. R. their 
only fatherland, and lays down in particu- 
lar sharper methods for revolution in 
England, the United States, and Germany 
than in other countries, which must 
reach the same result through several 
stages. The program devotes rather 
more space to the consolidation of the 
revolution than to the preliminary stage 
of achieving the revolution. Having 


overthrown the existing government, 
the Communists must confiscate fac- 
tories, banks, railways, and church 
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property, and repudiate all public debts 
and private debts to capitalists. They 
must also ruthlessly destroy the promi- 
nent members of the middle classes (ap- 
parently they have forgotten the aris- 
tocracy), generals, loyal officers, and high 
officials, “but certain ones may be utilized 
for their organizing ability.” 

Technical specialists, it is declared, 
must not be destroyed indiscriminately, 
because it must not be forgotten that a 
constructive policy needs qualified guid- 
ance, but they must be watched very care- 
fully. Complete expropriation in the 
countryside must proceed through several 
stages, because small holders, especially in 
the most developed countries, have a deep- 
rooted feeling of possession which it is im- 
possible to remove before revolution is 
consolidated. Their markets and money 
system must be left also, and be tempo- 
rarily and gradually destroyed. All par- 
ties except the Communist Party must be 
prohibited, and the Communist Party 
must take over and control the entire 
“spiritual life” of the country, including 
a monopoly of all newspapers and print- 
ing presses, cinematographs and theaters. 
If the capitalists offer a prolonged and ac- 
tive resistance “it may be advisable to in- 
troduce a period of militant communism.” 

The program particularly mentions Mr. 
MacDonald, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Webb, Mr. 
Gandhi, and their adherents as active ene- 
mies of the Communist movement, be- 
cause they advocate peaceful methods, add- 
ing that this is an absurdity, and that 
victory is possible in each country only 
by “violent destruction of the existing 
Government, Government machinery, 
army, police, law courts, and Parliament.” 


Man is not, by nature, a wild, unsociable creature; it is the corruption of 
his nature that makes him so; yet by acquiring new habits, by changing his 
place and way of living, he may be reclaimed to his original gentleness. 





—PLUTARCH. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


By ELIZABETH WALLACE * 


NE of the most beneficial exercises 

for prevention of atrophy of the 
brain is to try to put oneself in an- 
other’s place. It isn’t an easy thing to 
do. The large man may have to suffer 
painful compression in taking the small 
man’s place, while the small man in turn 
must strain strenuously to inflate. It’s 
a difficult matter for the worm to get the 
bird’s-eye view of life, and equally difficult 
for the bird to see things as the worm does. 
But there is a mental poise to be achieved 
by the elimination of superfluous prej-~ 
udices and by industrious expansion of 
one’s knowledge; there is a mental agility 
to be attained by the rising from earthy, 
slow, practical considerations to lofty, 
swift, comprehensive vision. 

It pleases me once in a while to invent 
such mental exercises, a sort of incorporeal 
Daily Dozen, in the fond hope that by 
practising them I may escape the creeping 
menace of the years, and of habit, and 
of cramping environment. 

A short time ago the newspapers were 
full of such headlines as “Pan American 
Parley Closes; Results Lauded.” “Tests 
of All Agreements Signed by Delegates.” 
“Envoys Praise Efforts for Better Under- 
standing in New World.” “Pan Ameri- 
can Congress Rich in Achievement.” 
“Havana Session Ends with Satisfaction 
in Large List of Agreements.” And I 
pondered. Did the daily papers of Mex- 
ico, of the Argentine, of isolated Bolivia, 
of little Nicaragua have the same point of 
view? How many of our journalists at 
Havana possessed the linguistic facility to 
penetrate into the mind of his Latin- 
American neighbor? Did the Colombian, 
the Peruvian, the Chilean feel the same 
exultation that was voiced in our public 
press? And as I asked myself these ques- 
tions the result of faithful performance of 
insubstantial Daily Dozens made itself felt 
and I found myself automatically and 
successively taking the place of three 
Latin Americans. 


* Professor Wallace, after a childhood spent 
in the Republic of Colombia, served for 35 
years as Professor of French Literature in 
the University of Chicago. She was an in- 


terpreter in France during the World War. 


The first one was a distinguished citizen 
of Colombia, who had been appointed by 
his government to attend the first Spanish- 
American Conference which met at Pan- 
ama in the year 1826. I, in the person 
of this gentleman, had made tke long 
wearisome journey from Bogota, and I 
was returning. My mind goes back to the 
events of the last quarter of a century, 
events which have led to this conference. 
Indeed, my mind goes back further to 
vivid detached boyhood memories. A vice- 
roy and his splendid trappings: pack-train 
laden with treasure crossing the plaza to 
go on down the mountains to the coast, 
where, I am told, galleons carry it to a 
mysterious unappeasable mother country ; 
frightened Indians, gentle and helpless in 
their misery ; the difficulties of travel ; the 
stories carried northward from Peru of the 
tragic but splendidly heroic efforts of the 
last of the Incas to free the land of his 
fathers from the cruel rule of the Span- 
iard. And I, too, begin to feel growing 
hatred of Spanish rule, and I feel dull 
disappointment when in the early years of 
the new century the gallant, adventurous 
Venezuelan, Miranda, sought aid from the 
United States and from France to or- 
ganize a revolution—and failed. But I 
again knew what hope was when news 
came of the invasion of old Spain by the 
hated Napoleon, and latent fires of revolu- 
tion burst forth here and there to find an 
answering glow in New Spain until every- 
where there was revolt from Mexico to 
the Argentine. From that time on I 
followed breathlessly the career of the 
great leaders. San Martin, the irre- 
proachable soldier, patriot, whose youth 
had been given to the service of the mother 
country, who had spent his manhood in 
fighting for the new country, and who 
had claimed the right to dispose of his old 
age himself, saying: “The presence of a 
fortunate soldier, however disinterested, is 
dangerous to a newly founded State.” 

And of Simén Bolivar, the self-styled 
Liberator, fiery, impetuous, given over to 
personal ambition, but such a great revo- 
lutionary leader that our souls thrilled 
with his deeds. We even forgave him his 
egotism when at that banquet, where he 
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met San Martin for the first and last time, 
on July 25, 1822, he proposed a toast: 
“To the two greatest men of South Amer- 
ica, San Martin and myself.” And I fol- 
lowed, too, the more distant deeds of the 
Mexican Iturbide, who also led his forces 
to victory. I still feel the triumphant 
emotion of the great victory on the plains 
of Boyacd, and I still hear the thunder 
of victorious guns at Ayacucho. 

Then came independence! Portugal 
was first to recognize us, then followed 
the United States, then cautious England, 
careful of her slave trade, then France, 
and then the others. Sim6n Bolivar had 
said, in 1815, “God grant that some day 
we may have the fortune to convoke an 
august congress, of representatives of re- 
publics and kingdoms and empires to treat 
and discuss important subjects of war and 
peace with the nations of the other three- 
quarters of the globe.” This wish had 
its fruition when the Conference of Pan- 
ama of 1826 was decided upon. 

And now the conference has taken place. 
I had the honor to represent Colombia. 
There were delegates from Mexico and 
Peru and Central America. The United 
States had been invited upon the initia- 
tive of our Vice-President Santander. 
President Adams had cordially responded, 
but their Congress hesitated to send dele- 
gates to a conference where slavery might 
be discussed, so when the two delegates 
were finally appointed they had scant time 
to make the journey and arrived after the 
conference had adjourned. The British 
Government sent a special envoy, with 
private instructions to discourage any at- 
tempt of the United States to head an 
American Confederacy. At last we had 
a place among the nations! Many fine 
speeches were made and we worked out 
a treaty of perpetual union and formed a 
league of independent States. On the 
whole it was a memorable meeting, for 
now we may be assured of our political 
existence and of a brilliant future. 

These were my thoughts as I, a Colom- 
bian in the year 1826, made my slow way 
up the Andes on my sure-footed mule to 
the city of Santa Fé de Bogota, situated 
on its lofty plateau 8,000 feet above the 
restless Caribbean. 

And then, suddenly, I found my per- 
sonality transferred to that of a brilliant 
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Peruvian lawyer and diplomat, with a 
leaning toward sociology, although the 
word was scarcely known at the time. He 
is, rather I am, returning to Lima from 
the first Pan American Conference, held 
in Washington in 1889, to which I had 
been appointed as one of the delegates. 
And, as the voyage is a long one, I have 
time for reflection. 

My mind goes back to all the efforts 
that have been made to bring the republics 
of the western world together on a com- 
mon ground of understanding since that 
first congress at Panama 63 years ago. In 
all the republics men had arisen with 
ideals and plans, some of them workable, 
others unpractical. And I remember the 
brilliant lawyer of Santiago, Chile, Juan 
Bautista Alberdi, who best embodied the 
spirit of the ideal American Congress, 
when he said, in 1844, “The evils which 
this great curative Congress is called upon 
to consider are not the evils of foreign 
oppression, but the evils of poverty, de- 
population, backwardness, and misery. 
Sheltered within herself are the real 
enemies of Spanish America. They are 
her deserts without trails, her unexplored 
rivers; her coasts, which are unpopulated 
because of the anarchy of tariffs; the ab- 
sence of credit. These are the great 
enemies of America which the new Con- 
gress should combat and persecute and de- 
stroy.” 

There had been many congresses—in 
Mexico, in Lima, in Montevideo, in Rio de 
Janeiro. The feeling of solidarity had 
grown; we realized that we were bound 
to each other by the ties of a common 
origin, a common language, a common re- 
ligion, and a common cause for which we 
had struggled. And then at last the 
United States took the initiative and 
President Cleveland, inspired by that 
astute statesman, Mr. Blaine, sent out in- 
vitations to all the republics and to the 
Empire of Brazil to attend this confer- 
ence, from which I am now returning. 

The meetings were interesting; the 
hospitality of the North American was de- 
lightful. Such openhandedness, such 


abundance of meat, and especially of 
drink! 

The program of subjects to be discussed 
was varied and interesting: adoption of 
a customs union, improvement of means 
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of communication between the various 
countries, a uniform system of weights 
and measures, laws for the protection of 
patents and copyrights, the adoption of a 
common silver coin. The discussions were 
keen, and many resolutions were made, 
and, best of all, there was a plan of in- 
ternational arbitration. Only I fear that 
the resolutions will be nothing but waste 
paper. I haven’t much confidence that the 
home governments will ratify them. 

One practical result was the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of American Republics. 
I have some apprehension lest it estab- 
lishment at Washington may increase the 
preponderance of power already exerted 
by the great North American Republic. 

And since, while I was in the United 
States, I took time to travel and study, 
my musings take form. I understand 
better why Yankee supremacy is every- 
where feared. The nation that numbered 
eight millions in 1820 now numbers eighty 
millions. 

The center of life is passing from Bos- 
ton to Chicago; the citadel of the ideal 
gives way to the material progress of the 
great porcine metropolis. The Puritan 
tradition of New England seems useless 
in the struggle of the far west; the con- 
quest of the desert demands another mo- 
rality: the morality of conflict, aggression, 
and success. The trusts raise their heads 
above the impotent clamor of the weak. 
The people of the United States wish to 
gather into their imperial hands the com- 
merce of the South, the produce of the 
tropics! And yet their oratory is full 
of fraternal idealism. 

The Anglo-Saxons of America have 
created an admirable democracy upon a 
prodigious expanse of territory. A cara- 
van of races has pitched its tents from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and watered the 
wilderness with its impetuous blood. At 
the contact of new soil men have felt the 
pride of creation and of living. Initia- 
tive, self-assertion, self-reliance, audacity, 
love of adventure—all the forms of vic- 
torious will are united in this Republic of 
energy. A triumphant optimism quickens 
the rhythm of life, an immense impulse 
of creation builds cities in the wilderness 
and founds new plutocracies amidst the 
whirlpools of the markets. 

I have seen the architectural insolence 
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of the skyscraper; I have seen the many 
colored material West—all mingle per- 
petually in the wild uncouth hymn which 
chants the desperate battle of will and 
destiny, of generation and death. Yes, we 
are anxious, terribly anxious. 

We cannot let the North absorb us, al- 
though the enormous penetration of their 
capital in Mexico and the Argentine 
threaten that very thing. 

We must not try to imitate the North. 
There are too many essential points of 
difference that separate us: difference of 
language, and therefore of spirit ; the dif- 
ference between Spanish Catholicism and 
the multiform Protestantism of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The evolution of the North is 
slow and obedient to the lessons of time, 
to the influences of custom. The history 
of the Southern peoples is full of revolu- 
tions rich with dreams of unattainable 
perfection. 

And yet we need, we terribly need this 
powerful nation. Are they not perhaps 
after all, as their own diplomatists preach, 
the elder brother, generous and protect- 
ing? 

And, musing thus, I land on the Peru- 
vian coast and make my way up to the 
ancient city of Lima. 


The next metamorphosis required more 
effort, for although only forty years had 
elapsed more changes had occurred, and 
I found it increasingly difficult for my 
North American mind to shape itself 
gracefully into another mold. I had to 
imagine myself a Mexican delegate who 
had just flown home from the Sixth Pan 
American Conference held in January and 
February of 1928 at Havana. 

I was so well entertained in Havana, 
the sessions of the conference were sand- 
wiched in between so many entertain- 
ments, and the trip home was so rapidly 
made that I had no time to think. There- 
fore, upon arrival, I retired to my country 
home near Cuernavaca, where I dictated 
the following confidential report to my 
deft stenographer: 

Many events had occurred since the 
meeting of the Fourth Pan American Con- 
ference in 1910 at Buenos Aires to change 
the relations of the participating repub- 
lics. Especially was this true of the rela- 
tions between our own country and our 
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northern neighbor, and the tension had 
been increasing ever since the vecissitudes 
of the World War. Not only Mexico, but 
many of the other Latin American repub- 
lics had had their suspicions aroused by 
the establishment of United States con- 
trol over the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ican countries; by the landing of Ameri- 
can armed forces whenever in the judg- 
ment of the State Department, or even 
of a naval commander, such intervention 
was needed to protect foreign life and 
property threatened by disorder. So that, 
when the Sixth Conference met, there was 
widespread and anxious interest, espe- 
cially as regarded the United States, 
whose interests with six of our Latin 
American States were peculiarly involved. 

The United States made extraordinary 
preparations to show their cordiality and 
good will. A distinguished delegation was 
appointed; the President of the United 
States, bearing messages of good will, 
came on a battleship. The presence of 
so much heavy diplomatic artillery seemed 
to have a reason, and we awaited results. 

We gathered from President Coolidge’s 
speech that we all belong to lands where 
the spirit of Columbus is supreme, and 
that this spirit thrills to noble chords, the 
love of peace and the faith in self-govern- 
ment. (Here there are some lines which 
I later erased, but which refer to the fact 
that the United States is the only or- 
ganized government in the world at that 
moment engaged in fighting, and fighting 
others who have the spirit of Columbus.) 

The opening session was abounding in 
good will. As we looked about on the 
various delegations we were impressed by 
the presence of many statesmen of splen- 
did experience and character sent by all 
countries. There was intellectual breadth, 
personal charm, and diplomatic skill. Our 
spirits rise, and we feel that something 
more will be accomplished at this confer- 
ence than a mere discussion of trade- 
marks, consular conventions, and copy- 
rights. What we are interested in discus- 
sing are the subjects which are vital to us 
nationally: disarmament, consideration of 
the Monroe Doctrine, arbitration, and the 
renunciation of conquest. 

As I review in my mind the events of 
the conference, I feel a sense of disappoint- 
ment and discouragement. To us of the 
Mexican delegation there were certain ob- 
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jects we had wished to accomplish. The 
first was the reduction of excessive tariffs. 
The second was the reorganization of the 
Pan American Union, so that its scope 
might be enlarged, permitting it to deal 
with political and economic questions. 
The third object was to arrive at some 
mutual understanding as to the right of 
intervention. 

In all of these objects we failed. Mr. 
Hughes triumphed in the end, but it was 
a triumph which.swept away much of 
Latin America’s hope in Pan American- 
ism, and laid bare the fact that the United 
States will always reserve the right to 
invade Latin American territory when 
Americans and their property are in 
danger. 

During one brief blunt speech our chief 
interest in Pan Americanism was swept 
away. We of the Latin American re- 
publics have had brought home to us the 
inexorable law expressed by Mr. Archibald 
Coolidge of Harvard: “When two con- 
tiguous States are separated by a long line 
of frontiers, and one of the two rapidly 
increases, full of youth and vigor, while 
the other possesses, together with a small 
population, rich and desirable territories, 
and is troubled by continual revolutions 
which exhaust and weaken it, the first will 
inevitably encroach upon the second, just 
as water will always seek to regain its own 
level.” 


Two months later I was moved to add 
this paragraph to my memorandum. 

I have learned to know Mr. Morrow, 
the Ambassador from the United States. 
I have heard on every side of the en- 
thusiasm evoked here in my country by 
the visit of the young ambassador of peace, 
Colonel Lindbergh. 

I have read Mr. Hughes’ address be- 
fore the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, on April 27, and the sense of 
discouragement felt and expressed in my 
report is gradually changing to a dawn- 
ing hope. 

Mr. Morrow is a man of understanding. 
While representing his country’s interests 
he at the same time studies the problems 
of our country in a cordial and friendly 
spirit. My conferences with him have 
done much to dissipate my fears. 

The Spirit of St. Louis flew out of the 
North, its fleet wings bringing to us of 
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the South a messenger whose eagle flight 
annihilated the distance separating us, 
and whose clear young vision kept him 
from stumbling while on earth. We took 
him to our hearts, and there he will re- 
main. 
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Perhaps the Colossus of the North is 
not a ruthless giant. Perhaps he is the 
powerful elder brother, whose care is for 
our welfare. It is hard, very hard for 
the weaker to trust the stronger—for men 
to walk with giants. 


WILLIAM LADD 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


This article was read by the Director of the Conference, at the Centennial Celebra- 
tion, in Cleveland, Ohio, May 8. Under date of May 6 Dr. Scott telegraphed as follows: 


“Dr. ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 


“Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio: 
“I am sending you today, by special delivery, a very short address on a very 


great man. 


It is short because only a few paragraphs can be read at a conference, in 


the absence of the speaker; but, short as it is, it says what I would only amplify if 
I were to have the pleasure of addressing the audience in person, to which I beg you 
to make my compliments and express my regret that I am unable to be present be- 
cause of the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, another organization which is assisting in the realization 


of William Ladd’s Plan. 


OSTERITY has a way of taking 

liberties with the so-called great of the 
world. The men and women who have 
often been uppermost in the public mind 
are as silent as the grave to which they 
have descended, while not a few who have 
cut at best but a sorry figure are put upon 
pedestals and, indeed, some of them are 
proclaimed benefactors of their kind. 

Let us test this sweeping statement by 
three examples which would occur to an 
ordinarily well-informed person, and of 
other days, that there may be no personal 
feeling in the matter. 

If we were asked to mention the name 
of the Frenchman who seems best to rep- 
resent what may be called the peculiar 
genius of France, would it not be that of 
Moliére, whose plays are today ranked as 
the most perfect of human comedies, but 
who in his lifetime could not aspire to 
membership in the French Academy be- 
cause he earned his livelihood by making 
the playgoers of Paris laugh for a few 
sous o’nights. 

If we were asked who can best be con- 
sidered the representative of Spanish life 
and thought and genius, not only in 
Spain of the Old World, but of the eight- 
een American republics of Spanish 
origin, would it not be Cervantes, whose 
left arm was maimed at Lepanto, and who 
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in later years was imprisoned for debt, 
where he is said to have begun the ad- 
ventures of the ingenious gentleman of 
La Mancha to while away the tedious 
hours of his confinement. 

And if we English-speaking people 
meeting today in Cleveland were asked to 
mention the Englishman who most truly 
represents the vast and ever-increasing 
English-speaking world, would not the 
name of Shakespeare—actor, playwright, 
and manager—be upon every lip? 

If we of the American Peace Society, 
the one-hundredth anniversary of which 
we are celebrating on this 8th day of May, 
1928, were asked to name the leader of 
the peace movement in these United 
States, would we not say William Ladd, 
of whom a New England historian of our 
day has but recently written:* “The 
scheme of an international court, as out- 
lined by him, was presented, unaltered, at 
the Peace Conferences held at Brussels in 
1848, at Paris in 1849, at Frankfort in 
1850, and at London in 1851.” Did he 
stop here, there would be no reason for in- 
cluding William Ladd’s porirait as one of 
the two (the other being that of William 


*“The History of New England,” in three 
volumes, by James Truslow Adams. “New 


England in the Republic, 1776-1850,” Vol. III, 
p. 376. 
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Lloyd Garrison) in his volume on “New 
England in the Republic.” What seemed 
to Mr. Adams to be a justification for the 
portrait and the space which he devotes to 
William Ladd? “Eventually both his 
plans for a Congress of Powers to agree 
upon Principles of international law and 
the erection of a court were carried out at 
The Hague,” he says, “and followed very 
closely the lines laid down by this New 
Englander eighty years before.” This is 
a fact; it is also a fact, as Mr. Adams 
continues, that “his name is probably un- 
known to all but a few specialists, and his 
fate is an example of that ‘conflict with 
oblivion’ waged with death, which has so 
many strange results.” Mr. Adams con- 
tinues with a further statement of fact, 
and with a suggestion that Ladd may 
emerge radiant and victorious from the 
“conflict with oblivion”: “Yet few men 
in the New England of his day have had 
a more lasting or a wider influence 
throughout the whole world, and none 
had a clearer or more far-seeing mind.” 

In Ladd’s own day he was affectionately 
known as “The Apostle of Peace.” He 
will doubtless be known in the future as 
the “Pioneer of International Peace,” the 
inscription upon the portrait which Mr. 
Adams reproduces in the third of his vol- 
umes, which deals with “New England in 
the Republic, 1776-1850.” 


From the beginning of history there 
must have been friends of peace. They 
have existed here and there; they have 
acted individually, not in unison, and it 
is only in the past century that they have 
grouped themselves into societies for the 
advancement of the purpose which had 
brought them together. With them peace 
can be said to have become a movement, 
and through them an international move- 
ment. 

In the days of the American Revolution 
Franklin, encouraged by the “great im- 
provements in natural,” expressed the de- 
sire to see one made “in moral philoso- 
phy.” It was “the discovery of a plan 
that would induce and oblige nations to 
settle their disputes without first cutting 
one another’s throats.” * The plan was 





* “Letter to Richard Price,’ Passy, Febru- 
ary 6, 1780. Albert Henry Smith, “The Writ- 
ings of Benjamin Franklin,” 
(1907), pp. 8-9. 
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to be furnished by William Ladd, like 
Franklin, a New Englander, founder of 
the American Peace Society on May 8, 
1828, and himself the author of an essay 
on peace published by that Society in 
1840. The plan is contained in the Essay 
on a Congress of Nations; it was simple 
but far-reaching and Ladd’s summary of 
it consisted of but two paragraphs: 


ist. A congress of ambassadors from all 
those Christian and civilized nations who 
should choose to send them, for the purpose 
of settling the principles of international 
law by compact and agreement, of the na- 
ture of a mutual treaty, and also of devising 
and promoting plans for the preservation of 
peace, and meliorating the condition of man. 

2d. A court of nations, composed of the 
most able civilians in the world, to arbitrate 
or judge such cases as should be brought 
before it, by the mutual consent of two or 
more contending nations. 


The precedent for Ladd’s congress was 
the modest assemblage of American pleni- 
potentiaries in Panama, one hundred and 
two years ago, upon the call of the great 
Bolivar. Its best exemplifications are the 
two peace conferences at The Hague of 
1899 and 1907, and of which we are ap- 
parently to have a third in the near fu- 
ture, and the International Conferences of 
American States, of which the sixth has 
recently met in the city of Habana. The 
precedent for the court of nations was the 
Supreme Court of these United States, 
and the court is now installed at The 
Hague. 

William Ladd was an American with 
an international mind. His precedents 
were continental—one from the South 
and one from the North; his influence is 
universal. 


In Franklin’s letter to Richard Price, 
from which a clause has been quoted, 
there are two sentences with which we are 
all familiar, but which cannot be too 
often repeated. “When will human rea- 
son be sufficiently improved,” he asks, “to 
see the advantage of this? When will 
men be convinced that even successful 
wars at length become misfortunes to 
those who unjustly commenced them and 
who triumphed blindly in their success, 
not seeing all its consequences?” There 
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are two answers to these two questions: 
The first was upon the motion of the 
Mexican delegation at the recent Pan 
American Conference in Habana: 


The Sixth International Conference of Amer- 
ican States, considering— 

That the American nations should always 
be inspired in solid co-operation for justice 
and the general good; 

That nothing is so opposed to this co-oper- 
ation as the use of violence; 

That there is no international controversy, 
however serious it may be, which cannot be 
peacefully arranged if the parties desire in 
reality to arrive at a pacific settlement; 

That war of aggression constitutes an 
international crime against the human spe- 
cies ; 

Resolves: 

1. All aggression is considered illicit and 
as such is declared prohibited; 

2. The American States will employ all 
pacific means to settle conflicts which may 
arise between them. 


The second answer is the collective wis- 
dom of the continental gathering: 


The Sixth International Conference of 
American States resolves: 
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Wuereas the American republics desire to 
express that they condemn war as an in- 
strument of national policy in their mutual 
relations; and 

Wuereas the American republics have the 
most fervent desire to contribute in every 
possible manner to the development of inter- 
national means for the pacific settlement of 
conflicts between States; 

1. That the American republics adopt obli- 
gatory arbitration as the means which they 
will employ for the pacific solution of their 
international differences of a juridical char- 
acter. 


There will be other answers of other 
conferences voicing the wisdom, not 
merely of a continent, but of the world. 
They will be in response to Franklin’s in- 
quiry and through Ladd’s plan. These 
two New Englanders were reasonable ad- 
vocates of a great cause. Ladd had said, 
and Franklin would have agreed with 
him, that he was content to stop at the 
millennium. 

Their millennium is approaching; we 
can almost say that it is at hand; and it 
is coming through the plan of William 
Ladd, founder of the American Peace 
Society, whose centenary we are this day 
celebrating. 


A PEACEFUL PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOME OF 
WILLIAM LADD, APOSTLE OF PEACE 


By ALICE LAWRY GOULD 


INDING ourselves, on the one-hun- 

dredth anniversary of the founding of 
the American Peace Society, in a part of 
Maine not far from the spot in which 
William Ladd, the Society’s founder, had 
lived and written his remarkable plan for 
a Congress of Nations and a World Court, 
Philip and I resolved to make a pilgrim- 
age to the Ladd homestead. 

Most of the people from whom we in- 
quired directions had never heard of Cap- 
tain Ladd; some reminded us that Maine 
was observing the 150th anniversary of 
his birth next summer, and several offered 
vaguely to take us out that way by auto- 
mobile some time. But we would not be 


in this vicinity next summer; and is not a 
real pilgrimage more appropriately made 


on foot? At least we could walk the 
three or four miles from Minot Corner, 
where the trolley stops; and walk we did, 
along the most delightfully woodsy road 
imaginable. 

It was sheltered, yet sunny, and al- 
though a cool wind was blowing in the 
world outside, here it served only to pro- 
vide a soft, soughing murmur among the 
trees. And such trees! We were walking 
through a veritable arboretum in which 
beautiful big pines and other evergreens 
mingled with smooth gray beeches, grace- 
ful groups of white birches, and budding 
red maples. How still it was! We had 
gone several miles before we met a person, 
and not a single automobile (this seemed 
incredible) passed us until we had almost 
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reached our objective. Bird notes accen- 
tuated the stillness. Once we heard a 
small scurrying by the roadside and caught 
sight of a partridge before it disappeared 
in the underbrush. 

For all it is so little frequented today, 
we were in old country. The storekeeper 
at the Corner had told us that Minot was 
a flourishing community when the near-by 
Lewiston-Auburn (now an industrial cen- 
ter of the State) was wilderness. There 
were evidences of age along the country 
road we traveled. Old stone walls where 
now no houses were made us think of the 
hands that had once piled them there. 
Beginning to fall in places, they reminded 
us that 


Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, 
That wants it down, 


and although we have heard Robert Frost 
in person declare he intended no symboliz- 
ing of internationalism therein, the poem 
loses nothing by such an application on 
the road to William Ladd’s. Aged or- 
chards we saw, too, with trees black and 
gnarled, out here in what seemed other- 
wise virgin woods. An occasional cedar 
pointed the site of a former habitation. 

All this time the road, except for a 
small dip or two, had been gently rising. 
When at last we came out of the woods 
into open country, a spacious view awaited 
us, with wide greening fields, lordly hills, 
and at least two lakes of vivid blue to 
supplement the paler blue of the May 
sky. We began to look for the final hill- 
top and what might still remain of the 
four-square, two-storied house from which 
William Ladd, retired sea captain, gentle- 
man farmer, and idealist, had once sur- 
veyed his six barns and hundreds of acres. 
We had been warned of the ravages that 
a century of neglect had made; and at 
the brow of the hill a neighboring house- 
holder reminded us: “The Ladd place is 
just ahead, opposite the church. *Tisn’t 
much of a place now, but ’twas once.” 

So it was that we came prepared to the 
weather-blackened, square house with 
broken windows and the shell of one re- 
maining barn. It contrasted sadly not 
only with pictures of the long-ago estate, 
but also with the whitely trim little 
church opposite—the very one that figures 
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in Ladd biographies as that in which his 
friend Parson Jones preached. 

Inside, the house reveals the effects not 
only of neglect, but of desecration. The 
study in which William Ladd wrote nearly 
forty essays on international peace, in 
which he conceived a plan toward the 
realization of which the world is still 
working, in which he edited the “Har- 
binger” (now published under the name 
of “THe ApvocaTEe or PEAcR”’), and in 
which he prepared his lectures, had be- 
come a littered storeroom for old rub- 
bish; yet much remains that would 
make possible the restoration of the house. 
The carved mantels, the solid wooden 
shutters, upper and lower, that slide across 
the windows, the wonderful brass door- 
knobs and latches, one enormous chimney 
(its companion in the other end of the 
house has been replaced with an ordinary 
chimney, giving the place a lop-sided air), 
the fireplace, the large upper windows 
with their small panes, the hand-hewed 
beams, and exceedingly wide floor 
boards—all these indicate what the house 
once was and what it yet might be if re- 
claimed. 

Again outside, it seemed hard at first 
to shake off the feeling of depression at 
such desolation, and we walked down the 
hill in silence. But at the peaceful beauty 
of the countryside and the trilling of 
birds our hearts grew lighter, and other 
thoughts came. After all, what we had 
witnessed was only the decline of ma- 
terial treasures laid up “where moth and 
rust doth corrupt.” William Ladd’s 
great ideal, recorded in his words and 
works, goes marching on. Just recogni- 
tion, though tardy, is coming to his name. 
Pertinent is the remark of Woodrow Wil- 
son, who nearly a century later labored 
to further this same ideal: “The one thing 
the world cannot permanently resist is the 
moral force of great and triumphant con- 
victions.” 

So we returned from our pilgrimage to 
William Ladd’s hilltop a little more pen- 
sive, perhaps, than when we set out; with 
deeper homage in our hearts, and with 
thoughts of that other hilltop from which 
One taught: “Blessed are the peacemak- 
ers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” 
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ELECTIONS IN NICARAGUA AND THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE 


By CARL L. W. MEYER 


HERE has been much said and writ- 

ten of late as to what the relationship 
between this country and Nicaragua is 
or should be. Suggestions and demands 
have been made in numerous periodicals 
and newspapers sometimes subtle and 
carefully guarded and sometimes loud and 
vociferous, that the United States has no 
business telling the Nicaraguans whom 
they shall elect; that our State Depart- 
ment blundered and recognized the wrong 
man as President of Nicaragua; that our 
marines were sent to supervise elections 
and are making war instead; and that 
“the way to get out is to get out.” There 
is plenty of comment, advice, and criti- 
cism offered, free of cost and without as- 
sumption of responsibility for the results 
that are to follow, if the advice and sug- 
gestions so lavishly offered were heeded 
and carried out. 

It is, of course, not difficult to raise a 
hue and cry when things do not turn out 
so as to please everybody. It is far more 
difficult to locate the cause of the trouble ; 
and it is hardest to find a suitable solution 
for questions of international complica- 
tion which are rooted in or involve a num- 
ber of intricate policies, principles, and 
problems. The Nicaraguan question is 
one of that nature. It involves the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and to some extent also the 
Calvo and Drago doctrines; it embraces 
the principle of intervention and the mat- 
ter of treaty rights, especially the right 
established by the treaty between the 
United States and Nicaragua entitling 
the United States to build a ship canal 
across the Isthmus; it includes principles 
of government, independence, self-protec- 
tion, and even the right of existence. Per- 
haps it is well to recall right here that 
all these problems have not suddenly come 
upon us, but that they represent a growth 
of circumstances and conditions for which 
the present generation is not alone re- 
.sponsible. Nor would it be possible in 


every case with accuracy to point out in 
their correct significance the links in the 
long chain of events that have brought 
upon us a more or less desirable state of 


affairs. However, the main facts leading 
up to the present situation in Nicaragua 
stand out clear enough to permit anyone 
to see the logical connection between the 
events as they occurred and the action our 
Government has taken. 


Events Leading Up to the Present Situation 


On December 21, 1911, Mr. Gunther, 
the American Chargé d’Affaires at Mana- 
gua, the capital of Nicaragua, received a 
letter from Adolfo Diaz, at that time 
President of Nicaragua, requesting the 
United States to assist Nicaragua in the 
establishment of order. The letter here 
referred to reads in part as follows: * 


: The grave evils affecting us can be 
destroyed only by means of more direct and 
efficient assistance from the United States, 
like that which resulted so well in Cuba. 
It is therefore my intention, by means of a 
treaty with the American Government, to so 
amend or add to the constitution as to assure 
that assistance, permitting the United States 
to intervene in our internal affairs in order 
to maintain peace and the existence of a 
lawful government, thus giving the people 
a guaranty of proper administration. 


This letter was promptly communicated 
to Mr. Knox, the Secretary of State, who 
two days later in reply sent the following 
instructions to Chargé Gunther: ? 


In response to your telegram of December 
21, you are instructed to express to Presi- 
dent Diaz the Department’s intense gratifi- 
cation upon noting the spirit of confidence in 
the good faith of the United States which he 
displays in his proposal, which implicates 
recognition by President Diaz of this Gov- 
ernment’s benevolent and sympathetic atti- 
tude toward Nicaragua and the other Cen- 
tral American republics. The suggestions 
made by President Diaz involve, however, 


1 For full text of the letter, see U. S. Dept. 
of State, papers relating to the Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States (62d Cong., 2d 
Sess., House Doc. No. 114), Washington, 
Govt. Print. Office, 1918, p. 670. 

*Ibid., p. 671. 
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matters of such great importance that the 
Department will not be able to make any 
expression whatever in relation to them until 
after deep and careful consideration. 


Four years prior to this correspondence 
the five Central American republics, 
namely, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, had con- 
cluded, on December 20, 1907, in the city 
of Washington, a series of treaties and 
conventions * for the purpose of “preserv- 
ing the good relations between the said 
republics and of obtaining an enduring 
peace in those countries.” Among the 
conventions concluded at that time was a 
so-called “Additional Treaty to the 
Treaty of Peace,” which provided that 
“the high contracting parties shall not 
recognize any other government which 
may come into power in any of the five 
republics as a consequence of a coup d'état 
or of a revolution against the recognized 
government so long as the freely elected 
representatives of the people thereof have 
not constitutionally reorganized the coun- 
try.”* Again, in 1923, at the Washing- 
ton Conference on Central American Af- 
fairs, the same principle of nonrecogni- 
tion became a matter of discussion and 
was included in a treaty (art. 2) signed 
on February 7 of that year.® 

The motive for concluding these agree- 
ments was, of course, to promote the 
peaceful economic development of these 
countries. Still, as long as the custom of 
government-directed elections, with their 
tendency to perpetuate the party in con- 
trol prevailed, the only way to bring about 
a change of government in Nicaragua was 
to eject the party in control by means of 
revolution; and whenever such a revolu- 
tionary movement interfered with the 
personal and property rights of foreigners 
the unpleasant task of straightening out 


*The United States was not a signatory to 
these treaties, but the Central American 
Peace Conference met on the initiative of 
the presidents of the United States and of 
Mexico, and the treaties were entered into 
“under the auspices of the governments of 
the United States and the United Mexican 
States.” See U. S. Treaties, etc. (61st Cong., 


2d Sess., Sen. Doc. No. 357), vol. 2, p. 2391. 
*Ibid., p. 2398. 
‘For full Text of Treaty, see Am. Jour. of 
Int. Law, supplement, vol. 17, 1923, pp. 117- 
122. 
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these matters fell to the United States 
because of its traditional policy in Latin 
American affairs, generally known as the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Thus American intervention in Nica- 
ragua became necessary in 1912° during 
the period of violence which followed the 
removal of Zelaya. Subsequently, when 
order had been restored, a legation guard 
of 100 marines was left at Managua. This 
guard remained there until August, 1925, 
when a_ coalition Conservative-Liberal 
government had been established and 
when it was thought that this new govern- 
ment was able to maintain order. But 
no sooner had the American forces been 
withdrawn when Chamorro, the defeated 
Conservative candidate, overturned the 
coalition government by force. Owing to 
the agreements’ reached by the Central 
American republics with the approval of 
the United States and of Mexico, the 
United States refused to recognize the 
government set up by Chamorro and 
urged him to withdraw. This he refused 
to do, and he ignored the proposals of this 
Government for some time. However, 
when the treasury funds left by the pre- 
vious administration were exhausted, he 
agreed to send delegates to a conference 
which was held in October, 1926, on board 
the U. 8S. S. Denver. This conference, 
which was also attended by Liberal dele- 
gates, did not meet with success. On Oc- 
tober 30 Chamorro turned the govern- 
ment over to Senator Uriza, but the 
United States refused to recognize the 
latter because he had been elected by the 
same illegal congress which had elected 
Chamorro. At length, after certain 
changes had taken place in the Nicara- 
guan Congress, including the reinstate- 
ment into their offices of a number of 
senators and deputies who had been ex- 
pelled by Chamorro, congress, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1926, elected Adolfo Diaz as head 
of the government, whom the United 
States soon afterward (November 17) 
recognized. 


*For official correspondence, etec., as to 
measures taken by the United States for the 
protection of foreigners, see Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, 1912, Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1919, pp. 1012-1071. 

"Referred to above. The Washington 
treaty of February 7, 1923, had been signed 
by Chamorro himself. 
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Two weeks after the recognition of 
Diaz by our Government, Sacasa, a new 
“Liberal” candidate for the presidency, 
appeared on the scene. He emerged from 
Puerto Cabezas, a small coast town of 
eastern Nicaragua near the boundary line 
of Honduras. After having duly pro- 
claimed himself “Constitutional Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua” and “commander-in- 
chief of the revolutionary forces,” this 
latest arrival on the political horizon of 
that revolution-ridden country was im- 
mediately recognized by the Mexican 
President, and this, too, in the face of the 
convention of 1907, in the promotion of 
which the Mexican Government had taken 
so prominent a part. Sacasa’s intimate 
relation with the Mexican Government 
was pointed out by President Coolidge in 
his message to the two houses of Congress 
on January 10, 1927, which includes the 
following significant statement: * 

I have the most conclusive evidence that 
arms and munitions in large quantities have 
been on several occasions since August, 1926, 
shipped to the revolutionists in Nicaragua. 
Boats carrying these munitions have been 
fitted out in Mexican ports, and some of the 
munitions bear evidence of having belonged 
to the Mexican Government. It also appears 
that the ships were fitted out with the full 
knowledge of and, in some cases, with the en- 
couragement of Mexican officials and were 
in one instance, at least, commanded by a 
Mexican naval reserve officer. At the end of 
November, after spending some time in Mex- 
ico City, Doctor Sacasa went back to Nica- 
ragua, landing at Puerto Cabezas, near 
Bragmans Bluff. He immediately placed 
himself at the head of the insurrection and 
declared himself President of Nicaragua. He 
has never been recognized by any of the 
Central American republics nor by any other 
government, with the exception of Mexico, 
which recognized him immediately. 


This statement was made by the Presi- 
dent about three months after he had 
placed an embargo on the shipment of 
arms and ammunition to all parties in 
Nicaragua. The Department of State at 
the same time notified the four Central 


* Message of the President of the United 
States communicated to the two houses of 
Congress at the second session of the 69th 
Congress, January 10, 1927, Washington, 
Govt. Print. office, 1927, p. 7. 
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American republics, and also Mexico, of 
the steps taken by this Government and 
requested those countries to join in the 
embargo in order to avoid unnecessary 
bloodshed. As a result of this request, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Salvador, and 
Guatemala assured the Department of 
State that they would co-operate in this 
measure. Mexico, on the other hand, re- 
fused to do so, and replied that “in the 
absence of manufacturing plants in Mex- 
ico for the making of arms and ammu- 
nition the matter had little practical im- 
portance.”® Since arms and munitions 
were reaching the rebels in large quanti- 
ties, our Government deemed it unfair to 
prevent the recognized government from 
purchasing arms abroad, and the Diaz 
Government was notified, therefore, that 
licenses would be issued for the export of 
arms and munitions purchased in this 
country. However, owing to the large 
supply of arms which had already reached 
the revolutionists the disturbances as- 
sumed a violent character. Requests for 
the protection of their lives and property 
were received by our Government, not 
only from various American citizens in 
Nicaragua, but the British and Italian 
governments also appealed to this Gov- 
ernment for the protection of their na- 
tionals.*° Pursuant to these requests Ad- 
miral Latimer was directed to land such 
forces and establish such neutral zones 
as would be necessary for the protection 
of American and foreign lives and prop- 
erty. Then, in March, 1927, President 
Coolidge appointed Mr. Henry L. Stim- 
son, former Secretary of War, as his per- 
sonal representative and peace emissary 
to Nicaragua. Mr. Stimson sailed from 
New York on April 9 and arrived at 
Corinto on April 18, where he was met by 
Minister Eberhardt and Admiral Latimer. 
Soon afterward conferences were held in 
Managua with Diaz, the Conservative 
President, and also with delegates sent 
by Sacasa, the head of the Liberal Gov- 
ernment at Puerto Cabezas. Later on a 
conference at Tipitapa was arranged, also, 
with General Moncada, the commander 
of the Liberal forces. The result of these 
conferences, according to Mr. Stimson, 
was that an agreement was reached 


* Ibid. 
*Tbid., p. 8. 
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whereby the United States was “to super- 
vise the conduct of their coming national 
election in October, 1928.” This under- 
standing was based chiefly on the follow- 
ing memorandum of peace terms, which 
on April 22, 1927, President Diaz had 
placed in Mr. Stimson’s hands: 


1. Immediate general peace in time for the 
new crop and delivery of arms simultane- 
ously by both parties to American custody. 

2. General amnesty and return of exiles 
and of confiscated property. 

3. Participation in Diaz’s cabinet by rep- 
resentative Liberals. 

4. Organization of a Nicaraguan constabu- 
lary on a nonpartisan basis, commanded by 
American officers. 

5. Supervision of election in 1928 and suc- 
ceeding years by Americans, who will have 
ample police power to make such supervision 
effective. 

6. Continuance temporarily of a sufficient 
force of marines to make the foregoing ef- 
fective. 


Within a week after the acceptance of 
the understanding more than 9,000 rifles, 
296 machine guns, and about 6,000,000 
rounds of ammunition were delivered up 
to the United States forces from both the 
Liberals and Conservatives. The only 
one refusing to accept the Stimson terms 
of peace was Sandino, one of Moncada’s 
lieutenants, who placed himself at the 
head of a band of revolutionists and con- 
tinued his tactics of obstruction rather 
than “lay down his arms and return to 
peaceful pursuits.” 

Up to the present time Sandino has 
succeeded in escaping capture; but the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee was 
advised on February 18 of this year by 
Major General Lejeune, the commandant 
of the Marine Corps, who had just re- 
turned to the United States, that in his 
opinion peace in Nicaragua would be es- 
tablished soon. 


Supervision of Elections in Other Countries 


Meanwhile our Government’s action in 
Nicaragua has been the subject of much 
criticism abroad as well as at home. For- 
eign criticism having become somewhat 
chronic and stale, though it may not be 
without interest to study its source, shall 
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not concern us here at the present time. 
Of immediate interest, however, are the 
questions raised in the United States by 
well-meaning, though not always well in- 
formed citizens. Ours being a country 
where governmental action is usually 
based upon precedent, the question has 
sometimes been asked or doubt expressed 
as to whether the United States has ever 
engaged in countries other than Nica- 
ragua to supervise elections. The fact is 
that there are a number of cases where 
our Government was engaged in a mission 
similar to that which it is to perform in 
Nicaragua this coming fall. 

Elections in Santo Domingo in 1913 
and 1914.—Thus, for instance, the turbu- 
lent condition prevailing in the Domin- 
ican Republic in 1913 caused the United 
States to send commissioners “to super- 
vise the elections then about to be held.” 
This supervision did not fall within the 
terms of any existing treaty, but rather 
was a development of President Wilson’s 
statement to Latin America of the 12th 
of March, 1913, and of his Mobile speech 
of October of the same year.** When the 
Dominican Government protested against 
the interference, Mr. Bryan, then Secre- 
tary of State and a man whom no one will 
accuse of any belligerent or iniquitous 
tendencies, replied that the commissioners 
had orders to act “as a body of friendly 
observers.” ** In the following year new 
political disturbances occurred in the 
Dominican Republic. After order had 
been restored, the government was in the 
hands of Dr. Ramon Baez, the Provi- 
sional President. On September 8, 1914, 
a conference was held on board the 
Prairie between a commission appointed 
by President Wilson, and Dr. Ramon 
Baez. An agreement was reached at this 
conference which provided that the elec- 
tion of a “regular President and Con- 
gress” was to be held throughout the 
Dominican Republic on October 18 and 
19, 1914, and that “at said election there 
shall be observers at all the voting places 
of the primary assemblies, who shall be 
designated by the United States Commis- 


“See Moore, John Bassett, Principles of 
American Diplomacy, p. 404ff.; see, also, 


Sears, Louis Martin, History of American 
Foreign Relations, p. 566. 

"Moore, op. cit., p. 405; see, also, U. S. 
For. Rel., 1913, p. 444ff. 
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sion and be allowed free access to all said 
voting places and full opportunity to ob- 
serve the casting, counting, and return of 
said vote.”?* On December 4, 1914, the 
Dominican National Assembly, with con- 
stitutional quorum, proclaimed Jiminez 
President, and the latter was sworn in the 
next morning.** 

Supervision of Elections in Cuba.—An- 
other country where the United States has 
supervised elections is Cuba. Here a 
general election was held on September 
15, 1900, under the authority of the 
United States, as temporary occupant of 
that island, for the purpose of electing 
delegates to a convention which was to 
meet at Havana, in November, 1900, to 
frame and adopt a constitution for the 
people of Cuba.*® In 1903 an agreement 
was made between Cuba and the United 
States which provided in part that “the 
Government of Cuba consents that the 
United States may exercise the right to 
intervene for the preservation of Cuban 
independence, the maintenance of a gov- 
ernment adequate for the protection of 
life, property, and individual liberty, and 
for discharging the obligations with re- 
spect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of 
Paris on the United States, now to be as- 
sumed and undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Cuba.”**® Under the provisions 
of this treaty (also known from its origin 
as the “Platt Amendment”) the United 
States intervened in the affairs of Cuba 
in 1906, when a revolution had broken 
out, and in 1912, when election troubles 
had led to open revolt. When, in 1916, 
elections again gave rise to difficulties, the 
spokesman of the Liberal Party asked our 
Government “to appoint witnesses to 
watch the verification of the elections.” 


4% For full text of the agreement, see U. S. 
For. Rel., 1914 (63d Cong., 3d Sess., H. Doc. 
No. 1721), Govt. Print. Off., 1922, p. 250-1. 

*TIn 1916 it became again necessary for the 
United States to intervene in the affairs of 
Santo Domingo, and to occupy and adminis- 
ter the government of that country. This 
military administration lasted until 1924, 
when the government was handed back to 
the Dominicans subject to certain condi- 
tions. 

% See U. S. For. Rel., 1900, Washington, 
Govt. Print. Off., 1902, p. XLII; also Moore’s 
Dig. of Int. Law, vol. 6, p. 236. 

1° For full text of treaty, see U. S. Stats. 
at L, vol. 33, pt. 2, pp. 2251-2. 
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The United States did not comply with 
this wish, and the elections were held 
without the assistance of this Govern- 
ment. Bitter accusations alleging illegal 
control of the voting were made by the 
leaders of the defeated party, and a revolt 
against the Menocal Government fol- 
lowed. Subsequently, when Cuba became 
a party to the World War, the United 
States had to intervene in Cuba because 
the revolutionists menaced the sugar pro- 
duction “necessary to the _ successful 
prosecution of the war.” The forces of 
the United States remained in Cuba until 
1921. Two years previous to the evacu- 
ation the United States sent General 
Crowder to Cuba, so that he might “study 
the Cuban electoral system.” He was ac- 
companied by a number of experts; a cen- 
sus was taken of the island and general 
order restored. Since then Cuba has en- 
joyed peace and prosperity. 

Election of the Haitian President in 
1915.—In 1915 trouble was brewing in 
Haiti. On July 28, 1915, the Secretary 
of State of the United States received the 
following telegram from Mr. Davis, the 
Chargé d’Affaires of the American Lega- 
tion at Port au Prince: *” 


At 10.30 mob invaded French Legation, 
took out President,18 killed and dismembered 
him before legation gates. Hysterical crowds 
parading streets with portions of his body 
on poles. U. S. 8S. Washington entering har- 
bor. 


On the afternoon of the same day the 
Acting Secretary of the Navy sent a dis- 
patch to Admiral Caperton, in command 
of the American forces in Haitian waters, 
advising him that the State Department 
desired that American forces be landed 
and foreign interests be protected, that 
the representatives of England and 
France be informed of this intention, and 
that these governments should be re- 
quested not to land any troops. It was 
further pointed out that the Navy De- 
partment had ordered the U. S. 8. Jason, 
with marines, to proceed immediately 


from Guantanamo, Cuba, to Port au 


7U. S. For. Rel., 1915, p. 475. 

1% President Guillaume Sam had fled from 
the presidential residence on July 27 and 
had taken refuge in the French Legation, 
which adjoined his residence. 
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Prince. If more forces were necessary, 
Admiral Caperton was to wire immedi- 
ately..° The United States landing forces 
then began to disarm the Haitian soldiers 
and the various revolutionary bands 
present in the city. At the time when 
the soldiers landed the Navy Department 
instructed Admiral Caperton to issue the 
following proclamation : *° 


Am directed to assure the Haitian people 
that the United States of America has no 
object in view except to insure, establish, 
and help to maintain Haitian independence 
and the establishing of a stable and firm 
government by the Haitian people. Every 
assistance will be given to the Haitian people 
in their attempt to secure these ends. It is 
the intention to retain the United States 
forces in Haiti only so long as will be nec- 
essary for this purpose. 


With the aid and under the supervision 
of the United States, presidential elec- 
tions were held on August 12, 1915, and 
Sudre Dartiguenave, the President of the 
Senate, was elected as President of Haiti. 

Since then several elections in Haiti 
have been held more or less under the 
supervision of the United States,”* includ- 
ing the plebiscite of June 12, 1918, when 
the so-called “Roosevelt Constitution” 
was submitted to the people for adoption. 

Supervision of Elections in Panama in 
1912.—Also in Panama the United States 
has been called upon to supervise elec- 
tions. On May 6, 1912, Sefior Ricardo 
Arias, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Panama, sent a note to Mr. Huntington 
Wilson, who at that time was acting Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, 
which read in part as follows: ** 


Under these very difficult and 
alarming circumstances, I have received ex- 
press instruction from my Government to 
solicit the benevolent and friendly interven- 
tion of Your Excellency’s Government, to the 


*U. S. For. Rel., 1915, pp. 475-6. 

*See U. S. Congress, Senate, Hearings be- 
fore a Select Committee on Haiti and Santo 
Domingo, Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1921, 
part 2, p. 313. 

"Owing to the unstable conditions in 
Haiti, the United States has been obliged 
thus far to maintain there a number of 
American troops. 

*#U. S. For. Rel., 1912, Washington, Govt. 
Print. Off., 1919, pp. 1139-40. 
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end that the electoral registration shall 
faithfully and exactly express the number 
and identity of the electors, and that the 
balloting be pure, thus vesting the right of 
suffrage with all the respectability that its 
present defective organization allows. 


The Acting Secretary of State, on May 
10, 1912, sent this note to President Taft, 
with the suggestion that the United 
States Government “consent to intervene 
and supervise the registration and, if nec- 
essary, the voting.”** President Taft 
gave his consent to this suggestion and in- 
structed the Department of State to name 
Colonel Goethals, together with the colo- 
nel commanding the regiment of infantry 
stationed on the Isthmus, and the Amer- 
ican Minister to Panama “to act as a 
committee for the general supervision of 
the registration and election and for tak- 
ing such suitable measures after consult- 
ing the Government and both parties, as 
will secure fairness in the registration and 
election.” President Taft’s decision to 
accept the supervision of the elections in 
Panama was followed by considerable cor- 
respondence between the two govern- 
ments.** At first the United States was 
to supervise only the presidential elec- 
tions which were to be held on July 14, 
1912; but on June 9 Mr. Knox, Secretary 
of State of the United States, received a 
telegram from Mr. Dodge, the American 
Minister to Panama, saying that the 
(Panaman) Government and both parties 
request supervision to include elections 
for municipal council to take place June 
30 in all municipalities.” ** In reply to 
this message Mr. Knox answered that the 
United States Government “is glad to ac- 
cede to the request in your telegram of 
June 9, to include in the supervision the 
election for municipal council.” **. The 
elections were held as planned, and in his 
report of July 20, 1912, to the Depart- 
ment of State, Mr. Dodge stated that “to- 
day the committee has received a letter 
from the liberal and conservative branches 
of the Porrista Party, expressing their 
gratitude to the Government of the 


% For full text of the communication, see 
ibid., pp. 1138-9. 

*For a full account of the correspondence, 
see ibid., pp. 1133-65. 

*Tbid., p. 1146. 

*Tbid., p. 1147. 
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United States and to the committee for 
‘the great service rendered to our country 
by having secured free and pure elec- 
tions.’ ” ?" 


Supervision of Elections and the Monroe 
Doctrine 

From the instances cited above, it may 
be seen that our Government has freely 
been called upon to supervise and has 
supervised elections in various Latin 
American republics. It is well known, 
of course, that the Government of this 
country has frequently been accused of 
ulterior motives and as having a spe- 
cial interest in supervising such elections. 
To deny this would be misstating the case. 
The United States has indeed both an 
ulterior motive and a special interest in 
these matters: There must be peace in 
these neighboring States, so that Euro- 
pean nations will have no occasion to 
intervene in this hemisphere. The lives 
and property of foreigners, both Ameri- 
can and European, in those republics will 
not be secure unless it is known that such 
life and property will be protected; and 
somebody has got to do the protecting. 
More than a hundred years ago President 
Monroe proclaimed that we should con- 
sider any attempt on the part of the Eu- 
ropean powers “to extend their system to 
any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety.” This dec- 
laration, says Elihu Root, “has grown 
continually a more vital and insistent rule 
of conduct for each succeeding genera- 
tion of Americans.” ** The Monroe Doc- 


For full text of the report, see ibid., pp. 
1160-64. 

* Root, The Real Monroe Doctrine, Presi- 
dential address to the eighth annual meeting 
of the American Society of International 
Law, published in Addresses on International 
Subjects, collected and edited by Robert 


Bacon and James Brown Scott, Cambridge, 
1916, p. 108. 
*Tbid., p. 111. 
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trine, says this well-known authority, 
“is not international law, but it rests upon 
the right of self-protection, and that right 
is recognized by international law.” * 
The Monroe doctrine, according to John 
Bassett Moore, “has been regarded by the 
United States as justifying the latter’s 
recent enforcement in Nicaragua, Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, and elsewhere of pre- 
cisely such measures of supervision and 
control as it is understood to forbid non- 
American powers to adopt in American 
countries.” *° Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, 
another eminent authority on interna- 
tional law, states that “as the policy em- 
bodied in the Monroe Doctrine is dis- 
tinctly the policy of the United States, 
the Government of the United States re- 
serves to itself its definition, interpreta- 
tion, and application.”** The Monroe 
Doctrine has, in fact, been defined and in- 
terpreted by numerous American presi- 
dents, statesmen, and legal authorities, 
The keynote of these interpretations seems 
to be, as Charles Cheny Hyde points out, 
not so much “the broad ground of self- 
preservation, but the narrower yet firmer 
basis of one form of self-preservation, that 
of self-defense, on which justification 
rests.””5? 

The question, therefore, in regard to 
the supervision of elections by our Gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua or _ elsewhere 
prompts another question, namely, Are 
the people of the United States willing 
at this time to abandon their position as 
sole judge in respect of the security of 
their country in this hemisphere? If so, 
there is no need of any Monroe Doctrine 
in any shape or form. If not, the critics 
are wasting their breath. 


*Moore, Principles of American Diplo- 
macy, p. XI. 

™ Hughes, Observations on the Monroe Doc- 
trine. An address before the American Bar 
Association at Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
August 30, 1923, p. 7. 

*2See Hyde, International Law, vol. 1, p. 
119; see, also, ibid., p. 133ff. 
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A GERMAN WITNESS TO PEACE 


By HERMANN S. FICKE 


USTAV FRESSEN has probably as 

large a following as any German 
writer of the present day. It is signifi- 
cant that he has borne no uncertain wit- 
ness for the cause of peace in three of his 
novels. Since comparatively few readers 
in America take the trouble to read Ger- 
man books in the original, it may be well 
to present some of the thoughts of a peace- 
loving German to the friends of peace in 
America. 

In “Peter Moor’s Journey to the South- 
west” (1906), he gives a picture of the 
war against the natives in Africa. He 
puts the account into the mouth of a 
simple-minded German soldier, who 
simply relates what he has experienced. 
The plain, unadorned narrative presents a 
terrible picture of the suffering on both 
sides, always against the background of a 
soul-destroying thirst. The campaign 
ends with victory, and we see a whole 
people disappearing into the desert; the 
cloud of sand and dust covers them. After 
a heroic struggle, the natives choose to 
perish of hunger and thirst rather than 
be slaves. How often in literature has a 
European given even the slightest sym- 
pathy to the natives of Equatorial Africa? 

There is one passage in the book which 
deserves quoting. Like many others, 
Fressen saw the danger of the growing en- 
mity between Germany and England, and 
he is one of those who strove to ward off 
the danger. He lets a first lieutenant of 
the German navy say: 


We seamen think otherwise about the 
English than do the landsmen. We meet 
them in all the harbors of the earth, and we 
know that they are most worthy of respect. 
Behind those high chalk cliffs dwells the 
first people of the earth—distinguished, wise 
in the ways of the world, brave, united, and 
rich. But we? Only one of these qualities 
do we have from of old—bravery. Another 
we are gaining slowly—wealth. Shall we 
ever have the others? That is for us the 
living question. 


This was written before the World 
War. “The Pastor of Poggsee” was pub- 
lished in 1921. In it the history of the 


war is told from the point of view of a 
Just read the words 


country minister. 





in which he tells what the beginning of 
the war meant to the common people of 
Germany: 

Krieg! Krieg! 

Kein Hurra in den deutschen Dérfern. 

War! War! 

No hurrah in the German villages. No 
high-sounding words! No enthusiasm! A 
will to war? Joy of war? Oh, a nameless, 
deep sorrow that now the fate of humanity 
is killing human beings and burning houses! 


The entire sixteenth chapter should be 
read to get the mood of a people who 
enter a conflict with despair in their 
hearts. 

When the end comes, the good pastor 
calls together his flock. What does he 
say? These are his words: 

For fifty years the German people had 
only good fortune. Just as a man whose 
reputation in the community increases year 
by year, so it was with the German people. 
Such a long and great period of good fortune 
can neither a man nor a nation enjoy with- 
out suffering harm to its soul. The Ger- 
man people lived too much in external things. 
Eating and drinking, laughing and getting 
ahead in the world, loans and bank books— 
that was too much the contents of our life. 
If one had to give a representation of a 
typical German, one would have to put a 
bank book in his left hand and a scientific 
instrument in his right hand. Honorable 
things, but not enough. A nation must have 
depth. 

Upon whom does the guilt rest? Upon 
the Emperor and the government alone? 
No; upon us all. For every one of the older 
men in Germany one of these facts is true: 
either he took part in the restless saber-rat- 
tling, gold-grabbing life or he saw it and 
recognized it, and because of a lack of self- 
confidence he held his peace. To this class 
of donkeys do I belong. Or he did not see 
it and feel it because he was too stupid in 
matters of politics. And so the misfortune 
had to come upon us. I believe that in the 
eyes of God our stupidity was the greatest 
sin. 

But Frennsen does not close with any 
note of despair. He believes that finally 
human morality will rise to higher levels 
and throughout the world man’s relation 
to man will be ennobled. 
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Gustav Frennsen’s latest book is the 
semi-autobiographical novel, “Otto Ba- 
bendiek” (1926). He has allowed him- 
self 1,291 pages to picture the Germany 
of our own day. If one does not know 
German, it would pay one to learn the 
language simply to get the picture of the 
soul of a nation which is presented in this 
book. The author’s political creed will 
give some idea of his point of view. “I 
sprang from the free, republican peas- 
antry. I cannot think and feel Prussian. 
My thought and my feelings are wider 
and milder. I think and feel German 
and European.” ‘To that ideal he is true, 
and he pictures the whole range of Ger- 
man life, from the blacksmith’s son, who 
is the hero of the story, to William II, 
whom we see in the hour of defeat. 

The war chapters of the book are 
painted with the darkest colors. An abso- 
lutely relentless realism gives every base 
and sordid detail of the conflict in Rus- 
sia and on the Western Front. Nor does 
he spare his own countrymen. One of his 
finest psychological studies is that of the 
development of the soul of a man devoted 
to treason to his family and his country. 

Worse than the days of the war were 
the days after the war, when the indus- 
trious and the thrifty lost every pfennig 
of their savings, and the shiftless and the 
unscrupulous found that the fall of the 
mark had wiped out all of their debts. 
No critic of Germany has ever painted a 
blacker picture than that of the soulless 
“Schieber” (profiteer) who gained wealth 
at the expense of his ruined countrymen. 
Frennsen shows that the new Germany is 
able to make an intelligent criticism of it- 
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self. As he looks into the future, he sees 
no cause for pessimism. It was good 
that the old was destroyed, because it will 
make place for a better and more humane 
way of living. 

All this is fiction, but now for fact. On 
the first of August I was in the great 
cathedral of the city of Bremen. The 
service was one of commemoration of the 
beginning of the World War. What text 
did the preacher choose? What text 
would you have chosen for such an occa- 
sion? He spoke on the words “Who 
Sinned?” (John 9:2). Just as in the 
time of the Master, people occupied them- 
selves in fruitless discussions as to the 
guilt of their neighbors, so our own age 
likes to engage in equally fruitless dis- 
cussion of the sins of other nations. The 
duty of the German people is not to waste 
time in discussing the question “Who 
Sinned?” but rather to face the future 
and see that the German Republic does its 
part in establishing a better world. The 
question of war had better be left to the 
trained and impartial historians of the 
future. Youth especially must keep itself 
strong and pure, that it may do its part 
in the new age. The sermon closed with 
a quotation from a modern German poet, 
which emphasizes this very point: 


Und, Junge, halt die Augen rein, 
Sie sollen Gottes spiegel sein. 


We all have heard the voices of war 
when they sounded in the old Germany. 
In the spirit of fair play, should we not 
also recognize that the new German Re- 
public is producing thinkers who are try- 
ing to lay the foundations of a lasting 
peace ? 





“War breeds war; vengeance is repaid by vengeance. Let us now try the 
new policy of friendliness and good will.” 


—ERASMUB. 
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TREATMENT OF THE YUGOSLAV MINORITY 
IN TRIESTE AND ISTRIA A DANGER TO 
THE PEACE OF EUROPE 


By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


[EJISTORY has shown that the great- 

est danger to the public peace lies 
in the oppression of foreign minorities 
within the frontiers of any State. The 
existence of the question of Alsace-Lor- 
raine made Europe for nearly fifty years 
an armed camp, until the top-heavy weight 
of armaments ended by provoking the in- 
evitable catastrophe of the World War. 
So clear was the lesson that in order to 
prevent the recurrence of such a state of 
things President Wilson enunciated the 
doctrine of the self-determination of 
peoples. 

It is to this doctrine that all the smaller 
States, which have come into being as the 
result of the victory of the Allies, owe 
their existence. The chief task of the 
Peace Conference was to draw the new 
frontiers of Europe in such a way as to 
give liberty and independence to the races 
and peoples formerly held under a foreign 
yoke. It was, unfortunately, especially in 
the case of the succession States created by 
the break-up of the Austrian Empire, be- 
yond the skill of man to draw the fron- 
tiers in such a way as to eliminate all 
foreign minorities. The various peoples 
were too inextricably mixed up to allow 
any line of cleavage being drawn such as 
would not create a foreign minority on one 
or the other side of the frontier. 

All that the Peace Conference could do 
was to insert in the treaties creating the 
succession States a series of clauses guar- 
anteeing good treatment and a reasonable 
amount of autonomy for the various 
minorities. The various governments had 
to give undertakings to respect language, 
schools, press, and churches of such mi- 
norities and to guarantee that they should 
not be deprived of any constitutional or 
civic rights accorded to the citizens form- 
ing the majority of the nation. With 
good and humane treatment of the minori- 
ties it was hoped that in a generation or 
two they would be absorbed and assimi- 
lated by the mass of the nation. 

Unfortunately, though the Peace Con- 
ference insisted on these guarantees being 





given by the new States, it thought it 
superfluous to demand similar guarantees 
from any of the Great Powers, in spite 
of the fact that some of these, notably 
Italy, for various reasons, chiefly strategic, 
had taken over territories inhabited by 
foreigners. In the case of Italy, that 
power took over the whole of the southern 
Tyrol, inhabited by nearly a quarter of a 
million Germans, and the provinces of 
Trieste and Istria, with nearly six hun- 
dred thousand Yugoslavs. 

For the first year or two after the war 
the policies of Italy, both domestic and 
foreign, did not cause serious friction with 
the neighboring States. But these poli- 
cies have of late been such that they are 
calculated to arouse the deepest anxiety 
everywhere, revealing as they do the ag- 
gressive and intransigeant spirit inspiring 
Fascist Italy. 

The establishment by Italy of what is 
practically an economic and political pro- 
tectorate over Albania is viewed with the 
most profound distrust and hostility in 
Belgrade. The high-handed treatment 
meted out to the German-speaking popula- 
tion of the Tyrol (or, as the Italians pre- 
fer to call it, the Alte Adige) has aroused 
boundless indignation in Austria and Ger- 
many, while the conflict with the Vatican 
and the drastic measures taken against 
the Boy Scouts and other Catholic organ- 
izations in Italy shows a spirit of Fascist 
intolerance which has given deep offense to 
a large section of the Italian people. The 
recent seizure of 2,000 machine guns en 
route from Italy to Hungary, the outward 
proof of a flagrant breach of their treaty 
obligations on the part of these two States, 
has still further deepened the distrust of 
Italian policy prevalent in the neighboring 
countries. 

But this series of political acts of the 
Mussolini Government, calculated to in- 
spire anxiety in foreign countries, does 
not exhaust the list. There remains the 
oppressive and repressive policy of the 
Fascist régime toward the Yugoslav sec- 
tion of the inhabitants of the provinces of 
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Trieste and Istria. The very fact that the 
Belgrade Government has officially made 
little or no comment on this is of itself 
ominous. That government knows that 
any appeal to public opinion in Europe 
would only cause the Fascist Government 
to redouble its severity toward the half 
million Croats and Slovenes in the prov- 
inces of Trieste and Istria. Under these 
circumstances any diplomatic conversa- 
tions undertaken by the Belgrade Govern- 
ment in Rome would promptly become em- 
bittered and might lead to incalculable 
consequences. It is for this reason that 
it can only look on in silence at acts of 
repression exercised against the Yugoslav 
population of Trieste and Istria, acts 
which are causing ever-increasing bitter- 
ness toward Italy among the Croat and 
Slovene populations of the Yugoslav king- 
dom. 

The inland population of Trieste and 
Istria is, in the great majority, Yugo- 
slav (Croat and Slovene). It numbers 
over half a million souls. It is only in 
the coast towns, Capodistria, Pirano, Um- 
ago, Cittanuova, Rovigno, Polo, etc., that 
the Italians are in a majority. This pre- 
ponderance of the Yugoslav element in 
compact masses was recognized by the 
Italian Government at the moment of the 
annexation of the two provinces. By 
order of the Supreme Command of the 
Italian Army of Occupation the follow- 
ing proclamation was read out from the 
altar by the priests in every parish church 
in the two provinces: 


Slovenes! Italy, the great State of Lib- 
erty, gives you the same civic rights as she 
gives her other citizens. She will give you 
schools in your own language, more numerous 
than Austria gave you. Your religion will 
be respected, because it is the Catholic re- 
ligion, that of all Italy. Slovenes, rest as- 
sured that Italy, great and victorious, will 
take care of her citizens, no matter what is 
their nationality. 


A few months later Signor Tittoni, the 
Italian Prime Minister, on September 20, 
1919, made the following solemn declara- 
tion in the Parliament: 


By various stipulations inserted in the 
peace treaties, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, and Serbia have been compelled to 
respect the language, religion, culture, 
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schools, and all the liberal institutions of 
their national minorities, and it is ab- 
solutely essential that these stipulations 
should be strictly and legally observed. 

As one of the Great Powers, Italy is not 
bound by any juridical stipulations to ob- 
serve such conditions, but, in my opinion, 
she is bound, in virtue of the liberal tradi- 
tions which are her glory and her privilege, 
to act in the same way. The peoples of 
other nationalities who are united with us 
must realize that every idea of oppression 
or of denationalization is foreign to us; that 
their language and their cultural institu- 
tions will be respected, and that their ad- 
ministrative officials will enjoy all the priv- 
ileges of our liberal and democratic legisla- 
tion. 


After the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Rapallo, which was supposed to seal the 
bond of friendship between Italy and the 
kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes, Count Sforza, then Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, still further em- 
phasized Italy’s good intentions toward 
her Yugoslav subjects. Speaking in the 
Parliament on November 26, 1920, he de- 
clared : 


In order to realize that verse of Dante 
which defines in immortal fashion Italy’s 
borders on the Quarnero, we have to receive 
into our midst hundreds of thousands of 
Slavs in order to secure that Julian frontier 
which the blood of our soldiers has conse- 
crated. 

To these Slavs, who ought, moreover, to 
remain in contact with their natural, but in- 
tensely Italian (italianissimi), capitals, Gori- 
zia and Trieste, we shall guarantee the most 
ample liberty of language and culture. This 
will be for us at once a point of honor and 
an act of political wisdom. Let us be cer- 
tain, therefore, that also in this respect our 
new citizens will soon feel satisfied to belong 
to a Great Power which, strong in her in- 
comparable culture, respects their local life 
with jealous care. 


This point of view was approved by the 
Parliament by a resolution passed on No- 
vember 7, 1920. A year later Signor 
Giolitti, as Prime Minister, declared that 
his government adopted this point of view. 
It was also endorsed by Signor Bonomi 
when he succeeded Signor Giolitti as 
Premier in the same year. 
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A few months later came the Fascist 
revolution, the now historic march on 
Rome, and the advent to power of Signor 
Mussolini. Then the whole policy toward 
the minorities within the State underwent 
a drastic change. There was a complete 
repudiation of all the engagements en- 
tered into by the statesmen of the preced- 
ing régime and a cynical reversal of all 
the measures taken to respect the habits 
and customs and the political and re- 
ligious freedom of the Yugoslav popula- 
tion. As a result of this political volte- 
face, the Croats and Slovenes of the prov- 
inces of Trieste and Istria charge the 
Italian Government with having destroyed 
their provincial and communal autonomy, 
which it had explicitly promised to re- 
spect. They further charge the govern- 
ment with having closed their schools and 
with seeking to banish their language by 
every possible means from the schools, 
from the administration, from the courts 
of justice, from the church, and even from 
the public and private signs, with having 
destroyed all political liberty, with having, 
to all intents and purposes, suppressed the 
right of association, and with having ren- 
dered the liberty of the press a dead letter. 

The abolition of the provincial and com- 
munal autonomy which had existed under 
the Austrian régime, and which the 
Italian Government had explicitly prom- 
ised to respect, was accomplished by the 
abolition of the old Austrian administra- 
tive divisions. Venezia Giulia was cut 
up into five new provinces, Udine, Trieste, 
Istria, the Quarnero, and Fiume. The 
former provincial diets were abolished. 

The abolition of the communal auton- 
omy was accomplished by getting rid of 
the mayors chosen by the vote of the in- 
habitants of the towns and villages and 
replacing them by “podestas” appointed 
by the prefects and directly responsible to 
the Minister of the Interior at Rome. 
The municipal councils, which under the 
mayors had formerly administered the 
communes, became mere consultative 
bodies. Thus provincial and communal 
autonomy were alike suppressed and all 
power passed into the hands of the central 
authority in Rome. 

The next step was to crush the Slav 
language out of existence. The machin- 


ery adopted for this is known as the Re- 
This makes the use of the 


forma Gentile. 
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Italian language compulsory in all schools 
from the very lowest grade. This was 
promulgated on October 24, 1925, soon 
after Signor Mussolini seized power. The 
Slav language is thus to be eliminated 
step by step and year by year. Certain 
optional lessons were, it is true, reserved 
for Croats and Slovenes, but this was ren- 
dered a dead letter by the decisions of the 
local school authorities, and were finally 
suppressed by the law of October 22, 1925. 
From that time on all primary instruction 
was to be given in Italian. In many in- 
stances the Italian teachers who replaced 
the Croat and Slovene teachers (650 of 
these were dismissed without compensa- 
tion) were unable to make themselves 
understood by the children they were sup- 
posed to educate. 

By a ministerial decree issued by Signor 
Fedele, Minister of Public Instruction, on 
February 17, 1927, the government was 
given the right to transfer teachers in 
Venezia Giulia to the interior of Italy. 
This will get rid of the 150 Slav teachers 
remaining in Istria. It is further for- 
bidden to impart religious instruction in 
the Slav language after the third grade 
in the primary schools. 

As the result of this repressive policy, 
the 540 Slav schools which existed at the- 
time of the armistice have been abolished. 
Only two Slav schools now remain, a pri- 
vate school at San Giacomo, Trieste, and 
the primary school of the Greek orthodox 
parish in Trieste. But the Italian au- 
thorities did not limit their activities to 
the primary and secondary schools. They 
also attacked the Yugoslav kindergartens 
for very young children below school age, 
which existed at the time of the annexa- 
tion. These were suppressed and Italian 
kindergartens were established in their 
place, under the auspices of the Lega 
Nationale and the Italia Redenta Society. 

Yugoslav boys and girls are compelled 
to join the Fascist societies, the Balilla 
for boys and the Piccole Italiane for girls. 
Parents are practically compelled to make 
their children join these organizations. 
Various and very ingenious forms of com- 
pulsion are used. Thus, when the 
Duchess of Aosta assumed the patronage 
of the kindergartens, parents who refused 
to contribute subscriptions were threat- 
ened with prosecution “for insulting a 
member of the royal family.” Merchants 
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and innkeepers, if they wished to keep 
their licenses, were compelled to subscribe. 
In order to simplify matters, the “podes- 
tas” at the head of the communes estab- 
lished the kindergartens by decree, and the 
communes, whether they liked it or not, 
had to find the money for their upkeep. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
Fascist Government makes no secret of the 
aim of its policy. “The new reform,” de- 
clared Signor Fedele, Minister of Public 
Instruction, in August, 1924, “pursues a 
perfectly definite political aim, viz., the 
denationalization of the linguistic minori- 
ties.” 

Having thus taken all the measures 
necessary to stamp out the Yugoslav lan- 
guage in Trieste and Istria, the next step 
was to attack the religious life of the pop- 
ulation. Having checked its intellectual 
development, steps were then taken to 
undermine its spiritual support. The 
first step was to decree that religious in- 
struction may no longer be imparted in 
the mother tongue of the Yugoslav chil- 
dren. All Yugoslav priests in office at 
the moment of the annexation who were 
not natives of the new provinces were ex- 
pelled. Many were imprisoned; others 
were exiled to Sardinia and then deported. 
The Yugoslav religious orders were simi- 
larly treated. The Franciscans of Gorizia, 
Pisino, and Abbazia and the Capuchins of 
Sveti Kriz, near Trieste, were expelled 
and Italian monks sent in their place. 

At the present time a great number of 
purely Yugoslav parishes are served by 
Italian priests who are ignorant of the 
language of their parishioners and who 
can therefore neither preach nor hear con- 
fession. This applies especially to Is- 
tria, where one-fourth of the Yugoslav 
population is thus deprived of spiritual 
ministration. There remain in Istria al- 
together about forty Yugoslav priests— 
that is, one priest for every 6,500 inhabi- 
tants. 

Thus the Catholic Church itself is being 
made an arm for political warfare on the 
congregations of the Yugoslav parish 
churches. 

The next attack on Slavdom was in the 
domain of justice. In 1921 the Italian 


Under-Secretary of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice gave, in the Parliament, a solemn as- 
surance that no measures would be taken 
to prevent the national minorities within 
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the new frontiers of the kingdom from 
using their own languages in the courts of 
justice, in accordance with the adminis- 
trative custom which had prevailed under 
the Austrian régime. 

This, however, turned out to be a vain 
promise. In practice everything was done 
to eliminate the Yugoslav language. The 
Italian judges opposed the force of iner- 
tia. They could not understand docu- 
ments written in Croat or Slovene; they 
had to be translated. At the court hear- 
ings they demanded interpreters, certified 
translators, etc., all of which increased 
tremendously the costs of litigation. All 
this was the result of the removal of the 
judges able to understand the Slav lan- 
guage and their transfer to courts in the 
Italian peninsula. Very soon it was de 
facto impossible to make use of a Slay 
language in a court of law. 

All laws and governmental decrees are 
now published exclusively in Italian. As 
the government, in extending the laws in 
force in the kingdom of Italy to the new 
provinces, does not take the trouble to 
have them specially promulgated and often 
omits to mention the Austrian laws it in- 
tends to abrogate, the result is an inex- 
tricable confusion in the domain of law 
and justice. In this anarchy even the 
best lawyers are compelled to admit their 
inability to discern the legal dispositions 
which must be observed. The new citi- 
zens are thus deprived of all civil and 
constitutional rights, as they do not know 
which of the old laws remain in force and 
which have ceased to apply. 

For a considerable time after the an- 
nexation of the new provinces a pretense 
was made that the liberal régime solemnly 
promised by the Tittoni Government 
would be maintained. Bit by bit, how- 
ever, this was abandoned until, on Octo- 
ber 15, 1925, this was abolished by royal 
decree. 

Article 1 of this ran as follows: 


In all civil and criminal proceedings 
throughout the kingdom only the Italian 
language is permissible. Petitions, memo- 
rials, appeals, or any other documents what- 
ever drawn up in any other language will 
not be considered and cannot prevent for- 
feiture. Evidence, expert opinions, inquiries, 
and resolutions, as also all documents and 
records connected in any way whatever with 
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civil or criminal proceedings, are null and 
yoid when drawn up in any other than the 
Italian language. Persons who do not under- 
stand Italian cannot be empaneled as jurors. 


Article 2 states: 

All contraventions of the provisions of the 
preceding article render offenders liable to 
fines of from 100 to 1,000 lire. In case of a 
repetition of the offense the fine may be 
raised to 5,000 lire. 


This article further provides that if the 
convicted party should be a judge or an 
officer of the court the penalty shall con- 
sist in suspension from his functions and 
deprivation of his salary for a period of 
not less than three months nor in excess 
of one year and dismissal from office if the 
offense be repeated. ‘There would, how- 
ever, be little chance of repetition, as the 
article further provides that to the pen- 
alty of suspension is added that of trans- 
fer to another (naturally Italian) locality. 

The declaration that persons imper- 
fectly acquainted with the Italian lan- 
guage cannot serve on juries deprives all 
Slav-speaking citizens of their constitu- 
tional rights. 

The government officials further an- 
nounced that no consideration would be 
given to any document in the Yugoslav 
language. In the new provinces the ques- 
tion of war compensation has become a 
delicate one, as no fewer than 370 edicts, 
many of them contradictory, have been 
issued regarding it. In 1919 estimates of 
war damage presented in the Slav lan- 
guage were accepted. Two years later all 
these documents were declared invalid and 
orders were given that they should be 
drawn up afresh in Italian and a “peti- 
tion tax” paid when the new documents 
were presented. Many of the families no 
longer possessed the data on which the 
original claims had been based. In 1921 
the Civil Commissioner at Abbazia (a 
purely Slav region) announced officially 
that “he would consign to the waste- 
paper basket all correspondence addressed 
to him in any other language than 
Italian.” 

On February 12, 1920, the Direction of 
Posts and Telegraphs at Trieste addressed 
the following circular (No. 5107/5a/20) 
to all the post offices in the province: 
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The only living language which may be 
used in the writing of telegrams are Italian, 
French, English, German, and Japanese. 
Telegrams drawn up in any other language 
will not be accepted. 


In 1915 the Royal Italian Geographical 
Society began to prepare the new geo- 
graphical terminology destined for the 
provinces the annexation of which was 
contemplated. On April 27, 1923, the 
“Official Gazette” issued a first list of new 
names for the provinces of Venizia Giulia 
(the collective name for the old Austrian 
territories lying east of the Izonzo), 
which the public had to learn as fast as 
possible, as letters which did not bear the 
new Italian name were sent to the dead- 
letter office. At the same time the Slav 
population was ordered to Italianize its 
names. “The termination ‘itch’” (this 
means “son” and is the most common end- 
ing of Yugoslav names) “must disappear 
altogether,” wrote the Piccolo of Trieste 
in April, 192%. “The Fascist party de- 
sires that none but Venitian names shall 
henceforth be used from Trieste to Pos- 
tumia” (the new name of Postojna or 
Adelsberg). 

It is needless to say that the Slav press 
was placed under the closest supervision. 
Any journal that received two notices 
from the police that its policy was dis- 
pleasing to the authorities could be sup- 
pressed. Every Slav newspaper in the 
new provinces has received one notice. 
The Fascist Popolo di Trieste calls for 
their complete suppression. “Let us de- 
stroy the Yugoslav papers,” it wrote in 
March, 1927; “let us drive a knife deep 
into this festering wound and suppress the 
ulcer without mercy.” 

There have further been a series of acts 
of violence by the Fascisti against Slav 
institutions and Slav newspapers. These 
culminated on July 13, 1923, when the 
Fascist mob attacked, looted, and burned 
the Narodni Dom at Trieste. This im- 
mense building, the value of which was 
estimated at 15,000,000 lire, was com- 
pletely destroyed. On the same day the 
mob attacked the offices of the Adriatic 
Bank and did damage estimated at 3,750,- 
000 lire. On the same day the Narodni 
Dom at Pola was looted and burned. The 
loss was estimated at 5,000,000 lire. 

These crimes of violence have of late 
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become more rare, but they have not ceased 
entirely. Last November the Fascisti at- 
tacked and looted the Trgovski Dom at 
Gorizia and afterward made it the head- 
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quarters of the Fascist party. The total 
damage caused by acts of viclence since the 
annexation of the new provinces is esti- 
mated at 36,000,000 lire. 


MR. KELLOGG’S PROPOSAL TO THE GREAT 
POWERS EXAMINED FROM A LEGAL 
POINT OF VIEW 


By J. H. VAN LAER, LL. D.* 


Y PLACING M. Briand’s draft of a 

treaty against war between France 
and the United States before the Great 
Powers with the purpose of arriving, by 
the adherence of as many States as pos- 
sible, to a multilateral treaty, Mr. Kel- 
logg has not only given a larger exten- 
sion to the original idea, but has also 
made the subject a great deal more com- 
plicated in a legal sense. While at first 
only the relations between the two coun- 
tries had to be considered, now those be- 
tween all participating States have to be 
tested with respect to the proposal. 

This the French Government has al- 
ready pointed out in its note to the 
United States of January 21, 1928, and, 
although accepting the principle of a 
multilateral treaty, deemed it necessary 
to alter its original point of view, con- 
scious, as it declared, of its obligations 
assumed with regard to other States by 
virtue of its membership of the League 
of Nations, the treaties of Locarno, and 
some guaranties of neutrality, given by 
France. The French Government made 
several reservations in this respect and 
altered the original formula of re- 
nouncing war as an instrument of 
national policy so that such renunciation 
would refer only to wars of aggression. 

Apart from the question whether this 
point of view of the French Government 
is sufficiently founded, it must be ad- 
mitted that by giving the treaty a multi- 
lateral character, not only the relations 
of France and the United States to the 
other signatories, but those between all 
participating States mutually come to the 


*Former barrister-at-law in the Dutch 
East Indies. 


fore. At the same time the question pre- 
sents itself, whether the original sober 
project of a few plain articles still can 
make pretense to being exhaustive. 
This question can best be answered by 
examining the relations between the two 
countries, which the project originally 
was meant for, and then by testing the 
result of the examination with regard to 
the mutual relations of all participating 
States. 
France and the United States 


Between France and the United States 
there exist already ample conciliation and 
arbitration treaties, the latter for legal 
disputes, the former for all other dif- 
ferences. The conciliation treaty, dated 
September 15, 1914, comprises “any dis- 
putes arising between the Government of 
the United States of America and the 
Government of the French Republic, of 
whatever nature they may be, when crdi- 
nary diplomatic proceedings have failed 
and the high contracting parties do not 
have recourse to arbitration.” On the oc- 
casion of the renewal of the so-called 
Root-Jusserand arbitration treaty of 
1908, on February 6, 1928, the descrip- 
tion of the disputes subject to arbitration 
was considerably extended by dropping of 
the exclusion of disputes regarding “the 
vital interests, the independence or the 
honor” of the contracting countries, a 
category which leads to arbitrary inter- 
pretation. The treaty regards “all dif- 


ferences relating to international matters, 
in which the high contracting parties are 
concerned by virtue of a claim of right 
made by one against the other, under 
treaty or otherwise, which are justiciable 
in their nature by reason of being sus- 
ceptible of decision by the application 
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of the principles of law or equity.” Arti- 
cle 3 of the treaty excludes “any disputes 
the subject-matter of which (a) is within 
the domestic jurisdiction of either of the 
high contracting parties; (b) involves the 
interests of third parties; (c) depends 
upon or involves the maintenance of the 
traditional attitude of the United States 
concerning American questions, com- 
monly described as the Monroe Doctrine; 
(d) depends upon or involves the ob- 
servance of the obligations of France in 
accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations.” In an important 
address delivered by Mr. Kellogg, on 
March 15, 1928, at New York City, be- 
fore the Council on Foreign Relations, 
which address (published in the Ap- 
vocATE OF Peace, April, 1928) is of 
great value for the understanding of the 
American point of view in this matter, 
the Secretary of State declared: “It is 
difficult for me to see by what claim of 
right any government could properly re- 
quest arbitration of disputes covered by 
those exceptions, since few, if any, would 
present questions justiciable in their nat- 
ure. As a practical matter, therefore, I 
do not feel that the general applicability 
of the new treaty is materially restricted 
by the four clauses of exclusion.” 
Assuming this opinion to be right, 
and, starting from the American prin- 
ciple, that only legal disputes are sus- 
ceptible to arbitration, and that differ- 
ences which do not belong to that cate- 
gory should be settled by other pacific 
means, such as conciliation and good 
offices, one may suppose that both coun- 
tries have safeguarded their friendly rela- 
tions as much as possible by security 
treaties. In this construction a treaty 
against war which definitely excludes war 
as an instrument of national policy and 
refers to pacific means for the settlement 
of all arising disputes is exactly fitting 
and makes the keystone of the edifice. 


An Objection and the Way Out 

Can the same be said of Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposal with respect to States which 
mutually are not yet bound by effectual 
security treaties, and is it not likely that, 
as soon as a difference will arise between 
them, a lacuna will present itself, namely, 
that the pacific means to which the treaty 
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refers, for the settlement of the dispute, 
are not clearly indicated, nor in any 
way elaborated in the pact? This lacuna 
will be the more fatal because, a dispute 
once arisen and the will for a pacific set- 
tlement still existing, circumstances are, 
as a rule, unfavorable towards establish- 
ing an impartial modus procedendi. The 
treaty would then prove to be ineffective 
for want of what should really be its 
foundation. 

This objection, which should not be 
underestimated, might be met by fixing 
this foundation simultaneously with the 
conclusion of the treaty against war, 
namely, by joining to the treaty, by way 
of annex or subsequent convention, a 
multilateral security treaty on behalf of 
those States which have not yet mutually 
arranged this matter. To that end a 
choice will have to be made between (a) 
the model treaties used by the United 
States; (b) the arbitration treaties of 
Locarno; (c) new model treaties to be 
drafted by the Committee on Arbitration 
and Security of the League of Nations. 
In this connection there must be taken in 
consideration, on the one hand, the fact 
that the United States of America, 
although free as any State to make use 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, does not as yet participate in it; 
on the other, that various members of the 
League, by ratifying the so-called optional 
clause, have accepted the jurisdiction of 
that court in case of disputes described 
in article 36, paragraph 2, of the statute. 
As a rule, the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration created by The Hague Conven- 
tion might be appointed for arbitral set- 
tlement, while the members of the League 
of Nations for mutual differences might 
declare the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice competent by special 
agreement, in so far as this has not yet 
been done. 

For the sake of uniformity and in 
order to insure a regular execution, it 
certainly would be desirable for all par- 
ties to be joined by the same security 
pacts. The sixth Pan-American Confer- 
ence, held from January 16 to February 
20, 1928, at Habana, adopted a resolu- 
tion which, condemning war as an instru- 
ment of national policy in the mutual 
relations between States and referring to 
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arbitration for the settlement of justici- 
able disputes, provides for the convening 
of a conference at Washington within one 
year for the drafting of model arbitration 
and conciliation treaties. In February 
the second session of the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security of the League 
of Nations, which has not yet finished its 
task, was opened at Geneva. Would it 
not be advisable to take into account the 
results obtained by both these confer- 
ences ? 

The Government of the United States 
is concluding security treaties with sev- 
eral countries on the same basis as just 
agreed upon with France. It would seem 
to follow that it will not be efficacious for 
the United States to consolidate its own 
position by concluding arbitration and 
conciliation treaties with as many States 
as possible, unless all States participating 
in the pact against war are to be bound 
mutually by security treaties of satisfac- 
tory tendency, if possible, in uniform 
terms. 

In this connection may be mentioned 
the draft treaties of the American Foun- 
dation and of Professors Shotwell and 
Chamberlain, which also provide for a 
multilateral obligation of the pacific set- 
tlement of disputes. 


The French counter-proposal, bringing 
into prominence the right of legitimate 
defense within the framework of existing 
treaties, declares in article 1 to condemn 
war and to renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy, adding that this ex- 
pression must be understood as a spon- 
taneous, independent action, and not as 
one in which the parties might be in- 
volved by virtue of treaties, such as the 
Covenant of the League of Nations or 
other kind. Article 2 is like article 2 of 
the Kellogg proposal, while the other 
clauses contain three more reservations: 
(a) the liberty of action against the 
party which might violate the treaty; 
(b) regarding the rights and obligations 
resulting from existing international con- 
ventions; (c) the condition that the 


treaty shall be universal. 

It certainly is significant that the 
French Government has deemed it advis- 
able to alter the project, which is of 
French origin, as regards the definition 
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of war, which it is willing to renounce. 
Due to M. Kellogg’s initiative, this will 
serve no more as merely the foundation of 
a bilateral treaty between the two coun- 
tries, but as a pact open to the adher- 
ence of several States. Thus the spirit 
of Geneva presents itself—the “war of 
aggression,” that obstacle of the League 
of Nations, makes its appearance. 

The first question is, Does the Kellogg 
project exclude the right of legitimate 
defense ? 

In his remarkable message to the 
American people of April 6, 1927, in 
which M. Briand introduces the proposal, 
the Minister says: “If there were need 
for these two great democracies (the 
United States and France) to give high 
testimony to their desire for peace, and 
to furnish to other peoples an example 
more solemn still, France would be will- 
ing to subscribe publicly with the United 
States to any mutual engagement tend- 
ing to ‘outlaw war,’ to use an American 
expression, as between those two coun- 
tries. The renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy is a concep- 
tion already familiar to the signatories 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and of the Treaties of Locarno.” M. 
Briand here defines the term “outlawry 
of war” as “renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy.” A renun- 
ciation of war in a general sense, sup- 
posing this were possible, is not meant by 
this term; the natural right of self-de- 
fense remains intact. 

In an article by Prof. James T. Shot- 
well, which appeared in the New York 
Times of March 1, 1928 (copied in L’Es- 
prit International, April, 1928), it is 
stated that M. Briand in this second 
formula has given the practical significa- 
tion of the first; and the author argues, 
in virtue of the results of the negotiations 
of Locarno, to which M. Briand in his 
message refers, that the conception “war 
as an instrument of national policy” is 
identical to “war of aggression.” 

Leaving this question aside, the pres- 
ent writer is of the opinion that the term 
“national policy” has a broader tendency 
than “aggression.” By the latter is 
understood a military action—at any rate, 
an action which by treaty or interpreta- 
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tion is regarded as equivalent thereto 
(articles 42, 43 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles). The formula “national policy” 
implies a striving after a definite, pre- 
conceived aim after power, economical ex- 
pansion, or whatever it may be. War 
originating from such a cause shall, ac- 
cording to the project, be excluded for 
the future between the parties, the right 
of legitimate defense being left intact. 

The French Government in its note of 
January 21, 1928, explains its altered 
point of view, with a reference to its 
rights and obligations under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the Locarno 
treaties, and some guaranties of neu- 
trality. The Covenant, which in its pre- 
amble recognizes the necessity of “the 
acceptance of obligations not to resort to 
war,” can hardly be said to be in con- 
flict with a renunciation of war as an in- 
strument of national policy, not even on 
account of the sanctions the execution of 
which it imposes on the members of the 
League against the State who violates 
the Covenant, because these measures do 
not have the character of national policy; 
nor could it be said of the fulfillment of 
an obligation resulting from a guaranty 
of neutrality. The Treaty of Locarno 
aims exactly to maintain the status quo. 

Put to the test of this opinion, the 
French reservations with regard to these 
treaties cannot be called well founded. 
At the same time it is evident that the 
first article of the Kellogg project, if it 
becomes a treaty, certainly does not ex- 
clude war for the future. The essential 
part of the proposal lies in the second 
article, ordering the pacific settlement of 
“all” disputes. For this reason it is of 
the greatest importance—the writer 
draws once more the attention to this 
point—that a multilateral security treaty 
should be added to the pact in order to 
give it the required support. 

The other reservations formulated by 
the French Government regarding 
treaties already concluded and the univer- 
sality of the pact will lose their impor- 
tance as soon as the parties to these 
treaties participate in the pact against 


war, 
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In his note to the French Government 
of February 27, 1928, Mr. Kellogg points 
out that the strength of the proposal lies 
in the fact that the great principle of 
peace is embodied in a few plain articles, 
but that by formulating various restric- 
tions the inspiring strength diminishes, 
if it is not annihilated altogether. The 
proposal, namely, to the Great Powers in 
order to arrive, by the adherence of as 
many States as possible, to a multilateral 
pact must in the writer’s opinion be re- 
garded as another covenant of a league 
of nations on American lines, more brief 
and therefore less complicated than the 
Covenant of the League. Regarding it 
from this point of view, one becomes re- 
conciled to the general terms of the pro- 
ject. It embodies two principles which 
have also been laid down in the Covenant 
of the League. (See preamble and arti- 
cle 13.) The Kellogg project, however, 
has a wider scope, as it subjects all dis- 
putes to arbitration or other pacific means 
of settlement. 

Such a covenant in American style 
does certainly agree with that of the 
League. Completed with a multilateral 
security pact, as given above for consid- 
eration, it will even be a valuable support 
to the aims of the League and bring about 
the solution of the problem of arbitration 
and security, with the result that the 
League will be able to give its attention 
wholly to that other problem, which is 
so closely bound up with it, that of the 
reduction of national armaments, for 
which then the foundation of solution 
will have been laid. 

The great significance of the Kellogg 
proposal is that the United States has 
taken the initiative to co-operate, albeit 
in a separate organization, with the 
League of Nations, within the limits 
deemed advisable by the Government at 
Washington, but with an even more 
radical tendency. 

May that co-operation be realized in 
the interest of a perpetual peace. 

GeneEvA, May 16, 1928. 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY 
PLATFORM 


(In its “platform,” adopted at Kansas City 
June 13, the Republican Party adopted the 
following principles of faith affecting our 
international relations :) 


Tariff 

We reaffirm our belief in the protective 
tariff as a fundamental and essential prin- 
ciple of the economic life of this nation. 
While certain provisions of the present law 
require revision, in the light of changes in 
the world competitive situation since its en- 
actment, the record of the United States 
since 1922 clearly shows that the funda- 
mental protective principle of the law has 
been fully justified. It has stimulated the 
development of our natural resources, pro- 
vided fuller employment at higher wages 
through the promotion of industrial activity, 
assured thereby the continuance of the 
farmer’s major market, and further raised 
the standards of living and general comfort 
and well-being of our people. The great ex- 
pansion in the wealth of our nation during 
the past fifty years, and particularly in the 
past decade, could not have been accom- 
plished without a protective tariff system 
designed to promote the vital interests of 
all classes. 

Nor have these manifest benefits been re- 
stricted to any particular section of the coun- 
try. They are enjoyed throughout the land, 
either directly or indirectly. Their stimulus 
has been felt in industries, farming sections, 
trade circles, and communities in every 
quarter. 

However, we realize that there are certain 
industries which cannot now successfully 
compete with foreign producers because of 
lower foreign wages and a lower cost of liv- 
ing abroad, and we pledge the next Repub- 
lican Congress to an examination and, where 
necessary, a revision of these schedules, to 
the end that American labor in these indus- 
tries may again command the home market, 
may maintain its standard of living and may 


count upon steady employment in its accus- 
tomed field. 

Adherence to that policy is essential for 
the continued prosperity of the country. 
Under it the standard of living of the Amer- 
ican people has been raised to the highest 


levels ever known. Its example has been 
eagerly followed by the rest of the world, 
whose experts have repeatedly reported with 
approval the relationship of this policy to 
our prosperity, with the resultant emulation 
of that example by other nations. 

A protective tariff is as vital to American 
agriculture as it is to American manufac- 
turing. The Republican Party believes that 
the home market, built up under the protec- 
tive policy, belongs to the American farmer, 
and it pledges its support of legislation 
which will give this market to him to the 
full extent of his ability to supply it. Agri- 
culture derives large benefits, not only di- 
rectly from the protective duties levied on 
competitive farm products of foreign origin, 
but also indirectiy from the increase in the 
purchasing power of American workmen em- 
ployed in industries similarly protected. 
These benefits extend also to persons en- 
gaged in trade, transportation, and other 
activities. 

The tariff act of 1922 has justified itself 
in the expansion of our foreign trade during 
the past five years. Our domestic exports 
have increased from 3.8 billions of dollars 
in 1922 to 4.8 billions in 1927. During the 
same period imports have increased from 
3.1 billions to 4.4 billions. Contrary to the 
prophecies of its critics, the present tariff 
law has not hampered the natural growth 
in the exportation of the products of Amer- 
ican agriculture, industry and mining, nor 
has it restricted the importation of foreign 
commodities which this country can utilize 
without jeopardizing its economic structure. 

The United States is the largest customer 
in the world today. If we were not prosper- 
ous and able to buy, the rest of the world 
also would suffer. It is inconceivable that 
American labor will ever consent to the abo- 
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lition of protecticn, which would bring the 
American standard of living down to the 
level of that in Europe, or that the American 
farmer could survive if the enormous con- 
suming power of the people in this country 
was curtailed and its market at home, if not 
destroyed, at least seriously impaired. 


Foreign Debts 

In accordance with our settled policy and 
platform pledges, debt settlement agreements 
have been negotiated with all of our foreign 
debtors with the exception of Armenia and 
Russia. That with France remains as yet 
unratified. Those with Greece and Austria 
are before the Congress for necessary au- 
thority. If the French debt settlement be 
included, the total amount funded is $11,- 
522,354,000. We have steadfastly opposed 
and will continue to oppose cancellation of 
foreign debts. 

We have no desire to be oppressive or 
grasping, but we hold that obligations justly 
incurred should be honorably discharged. 
We know of no authority which would per- 
mit public officials, acting as trustees, to 
shift the burden of the war from the shoul- 
ders of foreign taxpayers to those of our 
own people. We believe that the settlements 
agreed to are fair to both the debtor nation 
and to the American taxpayer. Our Debt 
Commission took into full consideration the 
economic condition and resources of the 
debtor nations, and were ever mindful that 
they must be permitted to preserve and im- 
prove their economic position, to bring their 
budgets into balance, to place their curren- 
cies and finances on a sound basis, and to im- 
prove the standard of living of their people. 
Giving full weight to these considerations, 
we know of no fairer test than ability to 
pay, justly estimated. 

The people can rely on the Republican 
Party to adhere to a foreign-debt policy now 
definitely established and clearly understood 
both at home and abroad. 


Settlement of War Claims 

A satisfactory solution has been found for 
the question of war claims. Under the act 
approved by the President on March 10, 1928, 
a provision was made for the settlement of 
war claims of the United States and its citi- 
zens against the German, Austrian, and Hun- 
garian governments, and of the claims of the 
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nationals of these governments against the 
United States, and for the return to its own- 
ers of the property seized by the alien 
property custodian during the war, in ac- 
cordance with our traditional policy of re- 
spect for private property. 


Other Policies 


We approve the foreign policies of the 
Administration of President Coolidge. We 
believe they express the will of the American 
people in working actively to build up cor- 
dial international understanding that will 
make world peace a permanent reality. We 
endorse the proposal of the Secretary of 
State for a multilateral treaty proposed to 
the principal powers of the world, to be open 
to the signatures of all nations, to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy and 
declaring in favor of pacific settlement of 
international disputes, the first step in out- 
lawing war. The idea has stirred the con- 
science of mankind and gained widespread 
approval, both of governments and of the 
people, and the conclusion of the treaty will 
be acclaimed as the greatest single step in 
history toward the conservation of peace. 

In the same endeavor to substitute for war 
the peaceful settlement of international dis- 
putes, the Administration has concluded ar- 
bitration treaties in a form more definite and 
more inclusive than ever before and plans 
to negotiate similar treaties with all coun- 
tries willing in this manner to define their 
policy peacefully to settle justiciable dis- 
putes. In connection with those we endorse 
the resolution of the Sixth Pan American 
Conference held at Havana, Cuba, in 1928, 
which called a conference on arbitration and 
conciliation to meet in Washington during 
the year, and express our earnest hope that 
such conference will greatly further the 
principles of international arbitration. 

We shall continue to demand the same re- 
spect and protection for the persons and 
property of American citizens in foreign 
countries that we cheerfully accord in this 
country to the persons and property of 
aliens. 

The commercial treaties which we have 
negotiated and those still in the process of 
negotiation are based on strict justice among 
nations, equal opportunity for trade and 
commerce on the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple, and are simplified so as to eliminate 
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the danger of misunderstandings. The ob- 
ject and the aim of the United States is to 
further the cause of peace, of strict justice 
between nations, with due regard for the 
rights of others in all international dealings. 
Out of justice grows peace. Justice and con- 
sideration have been and will continue to be 
the inspiration of our nation. 

The record of the Administration toward 
Mexico has been consistently friendly and 
with equal consistency have we _ upheld 
American rights. This firm, and at the same 
time friendly, policy has brought recogni- 
tion of the inviolability of legally acquired 
rights. This condition has been reached 
without threat or without bluster, through a 
calm support of the recognized principles of 
international law with due regard to the 
rights of a sister sovereign State. The Re- 
publican Party will continue to support 
American rights in Mexico, as elsewhere in 
the world, and at the same time to promote 
and strengthen friendship and confidence. 

There has always been, as there always 
will be, a firm friendship with Canada. 
American and Canadian interests are, in a 
large measure, identical. Our relationship 
is one of fine mutual understanding, and the 
recent exchange of diplomatic officers be- 
tween the two countries is worthy of com- 
mendation. 

The United States has an especial interest 
in the advancement and progress of all the 
Latin-American countries. The policy of the 
Republican Party will always be a policy of 
thorough friendship and co-operation. In 
the case of Nicaragua, we are engaged in co- 
operation with the government of that coun- 
try upon the task of assisting to restore and 
maintain peace, order, and stability, and in 
no way to infringe upon her sovereign rights. 
The marines now in Nicaragua are there to 
protect American lives and property and to 
aid in carrying out an agreement whereby 
we have undertaken to do what we can to 
restore and maintain order and to insure 
a fair and free election. Our policy abso- 
lutely repudiates any idea of conquest or ex- 
ploitation, and is actuated solely by an 
earnest and sincere desire to assist a friendly 
and neighboring State which has appealed 
for aid in a great emergency. It is the same 


policy the United States has pursued in other 
cases in Central America. 
The Administration has looked with keen 
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sympathy on the tragic events in China. We 
have avoided interference in the internal 
affairs of that unhappy nation, merely keep- 
ing sufficient naval and military forces in 
China to protect the lives of the Americans 
who are there on legitimate business and in 
still larger numbers for nobly humanitarian 
reasons. America has not been stampeded 
into making reprisals, but on the other hand 
has consistently taken the position of leader- 
ship among the nations in a policy of wise 
moderation. We shall always be glad to be 
of assistance to China when our duty is 


clear. ’ 
The League of Nations 


The Republican Party maintains the tra- 
ditional American policy of non-interference 
in the political affairs of other nations. This 
government has definitely refused member- 
ship in the League of Nations and to assume 
any obligations under the Covenant of the 
League. On this we stand. 

In accordance, however, with the long- 
established American practice of giving aid 
and assistance to other peoples, we have 
most usefully assisted by co-operation in the 
humanitarian and techincal work under- 
taken by the League, without involving our- 
selves in European politics by accepting 
membership. 

The Republican Party has always given 
and will continue to give its support to the 
development of American foreign trade, 
which makes for domestic prosperity. Dur- 
ing this administration extraordinary strides 
have been made in opening up new markets 
for American produce and manufacture. 
Through these foreign contacts a mutually 
better international understanding has been 
reached which aids in the maintenance of 
world peace. 

The Republican Party promises a firm 
and consistent support of American per- 
sons and legitimate American interests in 
all parts of the world. This support will 
never contravene the rights of other nations. 
It will always have in mind and support in 
every way the progressive development of 
international law, since it is through the 
operation of just laws, as well as through 
the growth of friendly understanding, that 
world peace will be made permanent. To 
that end, the Republican Party pledges itself 
to aid and assist in the perfection of prin- 
ciples of international law and the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 
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BOUNDARY BETWEEN GUA- 
TEMALA AND HONDURAS 


The following is the text of a comunica- 
tion trasmitted by the American ministers 
in Guatemala and Honduras to the Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs of those governments on 
June 5, 1928. 


Since 1918 the Department of State, at the 
request of the governments of Honduras and 
Guatemala, has been serving as a friendly 
mediator in the matter of the adjustment of 
the boundary between the two countries. 
Through this friendly and disinterested co- 
operation useful exchanges of views have 
taken place. Animated by a sincere desire to 
be helpful to both parties, so far as lies in 
my power, and after a careful review of the 
situation, I now feel that I would be acting 
in the best interests of both nations by sub- 
mitting the following proposal, which I earn- 
estly commend to their favorable considera- 
tion: 

One. That the governments of Honduras 
and Guatemala immediately submit the ques- 
tion of the boundary between their territories 
unreservedly to arbitration by the Interna- 
tional Central American Tribunal established 
by the convention of February 7, 1923, signed 
at Washington by the representatives of Hon- 
duras and Guatemala and duly ratified by 
those governments, Article I of which pro- 
vides as follows: “The contracting parties 
agree to submit to the International Tribunal 
established by the present convention all con- 
troversies or questions which now exist be- 
tween them or which may hereafter arise, 
whatever their nature or origin, in the event 
that they have failed to reach an understand- 
ing through diplomatic channels, or have not 
accepted some other form of arbitration, or 
have not agreed to submit said questions or 
controversies to the decision of another 
tribunal.” 

Two. That the said tribunal be fully em- 
powered to fix a common boundary between 
Honduras and Guatemala, taking into con- 
sideration the political, economic, and com- 
mercial interest of both States, and also to 
determine the amount of any compensation 
which it may find necessary or desirable for 
either party to make to the other; the de- 
cisions of the tribunal to be, of course, con- 
clusive and binding upon both parties. 

Three. That the existing Mixed Commis- 
sion now in recess be convened at a time and 
place to be designated by its chairman for the 
purpose of drawing up and signing the pro- 
tocol contemplated in Article VII of the afore- 
said convention. 

I am encouraged to make this proposal be- 
cause I have become firmly convinced of the 
sincere desire of the governments and peoples 
of Honduras and Guatemala to eliminate this 
long-pending dispute and thus consolidate and 
put on a permanent footing friendly relations 
between them, and because I am inclined to 
feel that this method offers a more hopeful 
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opportunity to arrive at a settlement than 
negotiations through diplomatic channels. In 
this connection I also venture to recall that 
at the Central American conference of 1923 
the Governments of Honduras and Guate-- 
mala, through their duly authorized pleni- 
potentiaries, publicly announced their de- 
cision to submit this boundary question to 
arbitration. 

I trust that both governments may find it 
possible to welcome the opportunity of ad- 
justing their differences in this manner, at 
the same time making to the cause of inter- 
national arbitration an impressive contribu- 
tion which cannot fail to call forth the 


unanimous approval of civilized nations 
throughout the world. 
(Signed) Frank B. KELLOGG. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


Following is text of (1) cablegram sent to 
the Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions on May 10 by the chairman of the Na- 
tionalist Government at Nanking regarding 
the action of the Japanese troops at Tsinan, 
and (2) Japanese memorandum on the same 
subject, sent to the Secretariat of the League 
on May 28: 


I. CABLEGRAM OF THE NATIONALIST 
GOVERNMENT 


NANKING, May 10. 


Sir J. Eric DRUMMOND, 
Secretary General of the League of 
Nations, Geneva; 


On behalf of the Nationalist Government 
of the Chinese Republic, I, the chairman of 
the said government, beg to draw your at- 
tention to the grave situation which arises 
from the dispatching of large number of 
Japanese troops into the Chinese province of 
Shantung and their hostilities committed 
therein, which amount to acts of war against 
China. On May 3 the Japanese troops at 
Tsinan, Capital of Shantung, fired upon 
Chinese soldiers and civilians, without any 
provocation on the part of the latter, and 
then set gunfire on surrounding residential 
quarters with the result of more than one 
thousand casualties. What is more horrible 
is that a party of Japanese soldiers invaded 
the office of our local Commissioner of 
Foreign Affairs at Tsinan, arrested him, and, 
after having his ears and nose cut off, shot 
him and three members of his staff to death 
on the very spot. 

On May 7 the Japanese military authority 
at Tsinan sent a note with unreasonable and 
impossible demands to our commander-in- 
chief and set twelve hours for reply. With- 
out waiting for our reply, the Japanese troops 
again started warlike actions on a more ex- 
tensive scale, which have not ceased at the 
time of wiring. Besides, more Japanese 
landed and naval forces are being dispatched 
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to Chinese territories. In spite of all this, 
our military and civil authorities have 
throughout the time acted with utmost self- 
restraint in conformity with government 
orders. 

I hereby take the liberty to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the territorial integrity 
and political independence of China have 
been ruthlessly violated and the peace of 
nations is threatened by the aggression on the 
part of Japan. You are urgently requested 
to summon a meeting of the Council of the 
League, in accordance with paragraph 2 of 
the Article XI of the Legue Covenant. It is 
earnestly urged that the League shall re- 
quest the cessation of hostilities on the part 
of Japanese troops and their immediate with- 
drawal from Shantung. As regards the final 
settlement of the whole affair, the Nationalist 
Government, being fully conscious of the 
righteousness of its cause, is prepared to 
agree to any proper arrangement for an in- 
ternational inquiry or arbitration. 

(Signed) TAN 


YEN Kat. 


II. JAPAN’S CASE ON TSINAN 


(Japan’s action in dispatching troops to 
the capital of Shantung has been defended in 
a declaration to the League of Nations as a 
measure of restoring order after all other 
methods had failed.) 


The text of the Japanese statement to the 
League follows: 

1. On January 3, 1927, Chinese rioters, in- 
stigated by extremists, made an attack in 
great force on the British concession at Han- 
kow, and, defying British efforts to hold 
them back, occupied it. A similar outrage 
was repeated at the British concession at 
Kiukiang on January 6, 1927. 

The Southern Army entered Nanking on 
March 24. The Communist troops belonging 
to it attacked the Japanese consulate and 
subjected the consul, members of his staff, 
and Japanese residents to indescribable in- 
sults, and also inflicted bodily harm upon 
them. 

The Communist troops looted the Japanese 
consulate and almost all the houses of Japan- 
ese residents so completely that practically 
nothing was left in them. Similar or even 
more serious outrages were committed on the 
consuls of and residents belonging to other 
countries, and British and American war- 
ships were compelled to open fire as a pro- 
tective measure. 

On April 3, in the Japanese concession at 
Hankow, a gang of rioters, who, at the insti- 
gation of Communist agents, had been at- 
tempting to provoke disturbances, began by 
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purposely insulting and striking a Japanese 
seaman who happened to be there. They pro- 
ceeded to attack Japanese shops and injure 
Japanese passers-by. 

The situation became so critical that most 
of the 2,500 Japanese living in the conces- 
sion left for Shanghai or for Japan. 


Quit Yantze Cities 


In view of such incidents transpiring alike 
at Nanking and Hankow, the Japanese resi- 
dents at Chungking, Ishang, Shasi, Chang- 
sha, Wufu, Kiukiang, and other places on 
the Yangtze began to quit those places. 

On December 11 the collision occurred at 
Canton between Communist and non-Commu- 
nist groups of Chinese troops and did not 
come to an end until the 13th. Fortunately, 
foreigners in the concessions sustained no 
harm; but it is to be noted that the cruelty, 
pillage, and massacre (including that of 
women) which distinguished this fighting 
among the Chinese troops themselves defied 
all description. Even after the fighting was 
over, efforts were made to wipe out the so- 
called Communists, some 200 being daily ar- 
rested. They were summarily shot, without 
any formality, at three places in the city 
which were made to serve as execution 
grounds for the occasion. The total number 
of people thus put to death is estimated at 
2,500. 

2. The above instances constitute only a 
few and the most glaring of the incidents 
that have occurred in China during the past 
year. The state of affairs which for the last 
few years has prevailed in that country is, 
broadly speaking, of a piece with them. 
Since the first revolution civil wars have 
continually followed one another and have 
made it difficult for any peace and order to 
be maintained at all. 

During the last few years the activities of 
the Communists have rendered the general 
conditions still more disturbed. At present 
the situation is such that foreign residents 
cannot depend, for the protection of their 
lives and property, on the Chinese authori- 
ties alone. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that Japan, a 
country contiguous to China, the interests 
of which are profoundly involved and many 
of whose people live there, should, if occa- 
sion should require, endeavor to safeguard 
her people and her vested right by her own 
exertions on the spot. 
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Attack at Tsinan 


3. When recently the Southern Army, com- 
manded by General Chiang Kai-shek, was 
advancing northward from Nanking in the 
direction of Tsinan, Japan dispatched her 
troops to Tsinan for the protection of 2,000 
Japanese residents there. 

It need scarcely be said that this dispatch 
of Japanese troops was a measure of self- 
protection rendered unavoidable by the 
above-mentioned state of affairs prevailing in 
China. In spite of this precautionary meas- 
ure taken by Japan, some Southern soldiers 
looted a Japanese house. This outrage origi- 
nated the whole incident. 

The Southern troops then at Tsinan pro- 
ceeded to attack the Japanese forces and 
residents at various places. They murdered 
over a dozen Japanese residents, including 
women, and plundered more than 100 Japa- 
nese houses. It is to be sincerely regretted 
that these outrages compelled the Japanese 
troops to resort to force for the protection 
of the Japanese residents. 

If it should be thought that the present 
deplorable incident would not have occurred 
but for the dispatch of Japanese troops to 
Tsinan, such view would obviously be er- 
roneous in the light of the above-mentioned 
incidents at Hankow and Nanking, occasions 
on which no foreign troops were present. 

4. The present dispatch of the Japanese 
troops is for no other purpose than to pro- 
tect the lives and property of Japanese resi- 
dents, and implies nothing approaching inter- 
ference with the military operations of any 
of the Northern or Southern forces, and 
troops will be withdrawn as soon as the ne- 
cessity for their continued presence ceases to 
exist, as was announced by the Japanese 
Government at the time they were dis- 
patched. 

When a disturbed state of affairs came 
into existence at Tsinan last year, the Japa- 
nese Government dispatched their troops to 
that district in June in order to afford the 
necessary protection to Japanese residents. 
As soon as the situation became such that 
the presence of the Japanese troops was no 
longer required, they were recalled, their 
complete withdrawal having been effected 
by September 8. 


Résumé of Tsinan Incident 


5. The following is a résumé of the Tsinan 
incident : 
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(a) The Japanese troops which arrived at 
Tsinan between the latter part of April and 
the 2d of May, 1928, established as the ob- 
ject of their protection an area containing 
about 80 per cent of the foreign quarters, 
which constitutes the principal place of 
abode for Japanese, and erected defense 
works at two points therein. 

On the other hand, following the with- 
drawal of the Northern troops from Tsinan 
on April 30, the Southern troops began to 
arrive on May 1 in large numbers. By May 
2 the number of Chinese troops in the for- 
eign quarter and within the walled city had 
exceeded 70,000. 

General Chiang Kai-shek, commander-in- 
chief of the Southern Army, who arrived on 
May 2, proposed to the Japanese Army com- 
mander that, as the Southern Army would 
by all means insure the maintenance of peace 
and order, the Japanese troops might speed- 
ily withdraw and the above-mentioned de- 
fense works be removed. Accordingly, the 
defense works were removed on the night 
of May 2, and some of the Japanese resi- 
dents who had gone to places of safety re- 
turned to their homes. 


Japanese House Looted 


(b) On May 3, at 9:30 a. m., the house of 
a Japanese by the name of Chohei Yoshi- 
fusa was looted by regular soldiers belonging 
to the Southern Army. About 30 Japanese 
soldiers commanded by a lieutenant hastened 
to the scene. The plundering Chinese sol- 
diers had fled to the neighboring Chinese 
barracks. From these barracks they fired 
on the Japanese soldiers, two of whom were 
wounded. The Japanese then responded to 
the fire. 

On the outbreak of this collision the 
Southern troops, with which Tsinan was 
crowded at the time, almost simultaneously 
began, at various points, to fire on the Japa- 
nese troops, to massacre the Japanese resi- 
dents, and to plunder Japanese houses. 

(c) The Japanese troops endeavored to 
afford shelter and protection to the Japanese 
residents and also to drive the Southern 
troops out of the foreign quarter or to dis- 
arm them. 

In the face of much danger the Japanese 
consul contrived on several occasions to get 
in touch with the Chinese and endeavored 
to bring about the suspension of hostilities. 
As, however, the Chinese troops continued 
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firing, probably because the orders of Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek to the contrary were not 
obeyed, hostilities were not discontinued un- 
tile the afternoon of the 5th. 


Foreign Quarter Menaced 


(d) At that time 4,000 Chinese troops still 
remained within the walled city of Tsinan, 
while the number of those in the neighbor- 
hood ran into tens of thousands. They dug 
trenches around the foreign quarter. On the 
neighboring hills guns were in process of 
being placed in position, directed on Tsinan. 

If hostilities had been permitted to be 
opened by the Chinese in such circumstances, 
the Japanese troops and residents would 
have been placed in extreme jeopardy. It 
was, therefore, absolutely necessary for the 
Japanese troops charged with the protection 
of the Japanese residents to force the armed 
Chinese troops to leave Tsinan and the Shan- 
tung Railway without delay. 

On the 7th, at 4 p. m., the chief staff officer 
of the Japanese troops demanded that the 
Chinese troops should withdraw to a limit of 
20 Chinese miles (i. e., about seven English 
miles) from Tsinan and from either side of 
the Shantung Railway. He also demanded 
the disarming of the Chinese troops who had 
committed outrages on the Japanese troops 
and residents and the punishment of the re- 
sponsible officers. A reply was to be given 
within twelve hours. 

Not only did the Chinese fail to comply 
with the demands, but their troops assumed 
an even more threatening attitude. 

On the 8th the Japanese troops set about 
clearing the locality. By the 9th they had 
driven the Chinese troops around Tsinan to 
points outside the approximate limit of 20 
Chinese miles. 


Japanese Troops Fired On 


(e) On the other hand, the Chinese troops 
within the walled city of Tsinan, including 
“ynuniformed soldiers,” were firing on the 
Japanese troops and on the Shantung Rail- 
way trains. On the afternoon of the 8th 
the Japanese troops endeavored to disarm 
them by pacific means, but they would not 
be persuaded. 

In consequence, early in the morning of 
the 9th, the Japanese troops bombarded the 
points central to the position of the Chinese 
troops, such as the offices, within the walled 
city, of the Tuchun (military governor of 
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the province) and of the Taoyin (district 
governor) and the walls, and at the same 
time took all possible means to induce the 
Chinese troops to get away and escape. 

As a result, early in the morning of the 
llth, the greater number of the Chinese 
troops changed into plain clothes and es- 
caped from within the walls. Thus, except 
for the “ununiformed soldiers,’ in ambush, 
the Chinese troops were driven outside the 
20 Chinese-mile limit. 

(f) According to particulars ascertained 
up to May 15, fourteen of the Japanese resi- 
dents were killed by Chinese troops in the 
present disturbance. Most of their bodies 
(including those of women) bore marks of 
having been subject to inconceivably brutal 
acts of the most revolting character. Fifteen 
others were wounded. Various men and 
women were subjected to indescribable in- 
sults before the public gaze. The number 
of the Japanese houses looted is 131. 


As to Death of Tsai 


(g) With regard to the story of the al- 
leged murder of Mr. Tsai Kung-shih, “Shan- 
tung Commissioner for Foreign Affairs,’ and 
of the members of his staff, which is bruited 
abroad by the Chinese, it may be remarked 
that, on the outbreak of the disturbance on 
May 3, the Chinese troops and “ununiformed 
soldiers” fired indiscriminately at the Japa- 
nese, whether soldiers or civilians, from 
within any buildings where they could find 
a foothold. In fact, their fire from the com- 
missioner’s office (which was not known to 
be such by the Japanese troops engaged in 
fighting in that quarter) killed two Japanese 
soldiers. 

In the evening of the same day part of 
the Japanese troops went on patrol. Over 
a dozen Chinese, who were lurking inside 
the commissioner’s office, suddenly opened 
fire on these Japanese soldiers, who could 
not but respond to the fire and overpower 
them. Whether these included Mr. Tsai is 
not known. 

It need scarcely be stated, however, that 
the Japanese troops would never in any 
case kill a single non-resisting Chinese citi- 
zen. Still less need it be said that the alle 
gation regarding the “cutting off of nose and 
ears” is simply impossible, from the very 
nature of the character and habits of the 
Japanese people. 
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Blames Southern Soldiers 


6. The following points call for special at- 
tention in a survey of the circumstances at- 
tending the Tsinan incident: 

(a) The unfortunate incident owes its 
origin to the fact that Southern soldiers 
looted the house of a Japanese resident and 
that they fired on the Japanese soldiers who 
went to the rescue. 

(b) Before the incident occurred the re- 
sponsible officers of the Southern Army re- 
peatedly declared that they would assume 
the responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace and order, and demanded the removal 
of the Japanese defense works. 

The Japanese troops removed the defense 
works on the night which, it so happened, 
preceded the outbreak of the disturbances 
and some of the Japanese residents who had 
gone to places of safety returned home. 

(c) The incident occurred immediately 
after the Japanese defense works were re- 
moved. At the moment that happened the 
Chinese troops in various places simultane- 
ously began to attack the Japanese troops 
and to ovtrage and plunder the Japanese 
residents. This outrage and plunder were 
almost entirely confined to the Japanese. 

These circumstances created the impres- 
sion that the disturbance was designedly 
brought about by the Chinese, at least by 
the lower classes among them. 


Peace Efforts Blocked 


(@) In the face of much difficulty the 
Japanese repeatedly established contact with 
the Chinese and arranged for the suspen- 
sion of hostilities. On each occasion orders 
failed to be obeyed on the Chinese side and 
hostilities had necessarily to be continued. 

(e) As the Chinese troops, including “un- 
uniformed soldiers,” fired indiscriminately 
under cover of any houses they could find, 
the Japanese troops had to engage in street 
fighting under the most difficult circum- 
stances. 

(f) The brutalities which the Chinese sol- 
diers committed on some of the resident 
Japanese men and women immediately after 
the incident occurred are so cruel that de- 
scription of them is impossible. 

(g) It is alleged that the limit of twelve 
hours attached to the demand which was 
made by the Japanese commander on the 
7th gave the Southern Army scarcely any 
time for consideration. It must be noted, 
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however, that at that moment the circum- 
stances were so urgent that the Japanese 
commander was convinced that, if there were 
any delay, sharp practice on the part of the 
Southern troops would find its opportunity, 
and place not only the Japanese residents 
but the Japanese troops themselves in the 
most dangerous position. His precaution 
was but natural in view of the faithlessness 
hitherto manifested on the Chinese side. 


News in Brief 





No LYNCHINGS TOOK PLACE anywhere in the 
United States during the first four months of 
1928. This is the first time in the thirty-nine- 
year period since 1889, when the record has 
been kept, that such a thing could be reported. 


A RECENT DECISION OF THE SUPREME CoURT 
of Czechoslovakia, ruling that hereafter local 
authorities may correspond with one another 
in the language most convenient, is hailed as 
a step toward better understanding between 
nationalities in this republic. Hitherto only 
Czech was permissible in such cases, which 
constituted a grievance for non-Slav minori- 
ties. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE will be the 
theme of the first international conference, 
meeting in Paris, July 1-13, this summer. 
Dr. René Sand, who visitea the United States 
in the interests of the Red Cross during the 
war, is the secretary general of the con- 
ference. 


THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT HAS DECIDED to 
drop Arabic for the Latin alphabet. Fifteen 
years will be allowed for the 14,000,000 in- 
habitants to learn the western system, dur- 
ing which time both alphabets may be used. 
The difficulty of Arabic is considered to be 
largely responsible for the illiteracy in 
Turkey. Since French has been obligatory in 
the schools for nearly ten years, the transi- 
tion will not be difficult for school boys. 


THE INSTITUTE OF PaciFIc RELATIONS will 
hold its next session in the ancient city of 
Kyoto, Japan, in November, 1929. 
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HAWAII WILL CELEBRATE the sesquicenten- 
nial of Captain Cook’s discovery of the islands 
August 15-20. Among the elaborate prepara- 
tions for the event will be a masque written 
by a Honolulu poet, and representing the na- 
tive life on the islands at the time of the 
landing of the English seamen. 


A “LISTENING-IN” DEVICE, whereby persons 
attending the League of Nations sessions can 
hear the words of any speaker translated in- 
stantly in any one of fiev different lan- 
guages, is now being perfected by experi- 
ment. Earphones connect with translators’ 
microphones, and thus the waste of time, be- 
cause of languag edifferences, will be largely 
eliminated. 


THE INSTITUTE OF WorLD UNITY will hold 
its third conference, with a lecture program, 
followed by informal discussions, at Green 
Acre, Eliot, Maine, from July 30 to August 24. 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION will 
hold two summer conferences this year; one 
in Racine, Wisconsin, August 1-14; the other 
in Estes Park, Colorado, August 19-31. 


A CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES Of some 
peace, women’s, farm, labor, and civic organi- 
zations was called by the Peoples’ Lobby, in 
Washington, May 12, and drew up a plank on 
international relations to be submitted to 
both political conventions this summer. The 
plank specifies various ways in which such 
matters as intervention, supervision of elec- 
tions in other countries, and supervision of 
concessions should, if necessary at all, be 
undertaken, not by executive action of any 
one country, but by commissions of repre- 
sentatives from several neighboring nations. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL Epuca- 
TION numbers among its activities conferences 
upon such problems as the treatment of 
foreign students in the United States; the 
status of the returned Chinese student; in- 
ternational fellowships; methods in which 
means of bibliographical research, destroyed 
by the war, and scholarly magazines, ruined 
by the war, may be revived. It also pub- 
lishes a “Guide Book for Foreign Students in 
the United States,” which has been translated 
into Spanish, German, and Russian. 


ANOTHER CONSIGNMENT OF BOOKS, written by 
Argentinian authors, was presented by Argen- 
tina to the Library of Congress in May. 
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The intention of this gift is to make the 
culture of Argentina better known in the 
United States and so strengthen the bonds 
that unite the two countries. 


THE NICARAGUAN NATIONAL ELECTORAL COM- 
MISSION has fixed the registration of voters in 
the coming presidential elections for Septem- 
ber 23, 26 and 30, and October 3 and 7. The 
election date has been fixed for November 4, 


A SECOND PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS OF 
JOURNALISTS will be held in 1930 in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. The first congress was in 
Washington in 1926. 


A DIvIsion OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 
has been established by the Pan American 
Union, to carry out the terms of several 
resolutions on agriculture adopted at the 
sixth international conference of American 
States recently meeting at Havana. 


THE NortHWEsT Session of the Institute 
of International Relations will meet at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, July 22-27, 
1928. 


CHILE HAS OPENED TO TRADE THE FRONTIER 
between Tacna-Arica and Peru. This frontier 
was closed when plebiscite proceedings were 
in preparation. 


Newton D. BAKER, SECRETARY OF WAR 
under President Wilson, has been appointed 
fourth member of the American delegation 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague. The other three members are 
Elihu Root, John Bassett Moore, and 
Charles Evans Hughes. 


ADVANCEMENT OF WORLD PEACE through fel- 
lowship of business and professional men 
was the main theme of the Rotary Inter- 
national Convention which recently met in 
Minneapolis. Approximately forty-four na- 
tions were represented. 


A MONUMENT TO Wooprow Wuson, gift 
of Americans of Czechoslovak origin, was 
unveiled in Prague on July 4. The statue is 
intended to symbolize the friendship and aid 
of the United States to Czecholsovakia dur- 
ing and since the World War. 
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Arnout $241,000,000 ARE ANNUALLY SENT 
back home by foreign immigrants, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Commerce. An 
offsetting $35,000,000 were brought into this 
country by the 270,292 immigrants admitted 
in 1927, leaving a balance of some $206,000,- 
000 exported. 


AMERICAN TOURISTS SPENT ABROAD in 1927 
$617,000,000, it is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


FouR HUNDRED AMERICAN Boys of high- 
school and junior-college age will sail from 
New York on a Scandinavian-American 
liner on July 28. They are to be entertained 
in homes in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
to further friendship and acquaintance, and 
will return to this country in September. 


CaPTAIN Emitio CARRANZA, the Mexican 
army aviator, flew from Mexico City to 
Washington, arriving on June 12. The flight 
was a good-will visit to return the courtesy 
of Colonel Lindbergh’s visit to Mexico last 
December. 
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THE Wortp Tacks It Over. By Burr Price. 
Pp. 308. Rae D. Hinkle Co., New York, 
1927. Price, $1.75. 

In order to relate the American tradition 


with the League of Nations, Mr. Price begins 
his story of the League with early attempts 
in the United States to enunciate peace doc- 
trines. Benjamin Franklin heads his list of 
prominent persons who looked upon peace as 
the normal state of society. In fact, every- 
thing in American history, from the Revo- 
lution on, which tended toward peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes is con- 
sidered as a forecast of the League of Na- 
tions. The peace societies of the early nine- 
teenth century are given full credit for the 
growth of the movement. William Ladd is 
mentioned particularly, with his essay on a 
congress of nations. Three chapters follow 
the evolution of the peace ideal in America. 
Then the author briefly summarizes the 
World War and the Treaty of Versailles. 
Part two, which is the real body of the book, 
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reviews the organization of the League and 
its eight years of work. 

The book is entirely informational and no 
appraisal of opinions is attempted. Its very 
outline, however, seems to be intended to 
convey the idea that it would be the natural 
thing for America to adhere to the League. 
Mr. Price ignores the cold fact that to many 
Americans certain points in the Covenant 
of the League appear to be opposed to tra- 
ditional American peace principles. How- 
ever, since both the League and the United 
States are firmly committed to the effort for 
peace, it is of more importance now to learn 
where we can talk things over together and 
ignore those points where we differ. The 
book is, therefore, constructive. 


SUMMER READING 


July and August are the months for agree- 
able, refreshing books—books that take you 
roving, that keep you out-of-doors, invite 
you to adventure, or that give you captivating 
persons as companions. Story, travel, biog- 
raphy, adventure, all have special appeal in 
the summer. One chooses now the easier 
routes in reading. There are, however, many 
new books, pleasantly entertaining, which 
also lend themselves to afterthoughts of 
kindly understanding or of better world rela- 
tionship. 

Among the newer travel books one finds 
several about European countries. 


UNDISCOVERED FRANCE. By Emile Francis 


Williams. Pp. 342, glossary, bibliography, 
and index. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
1927. 


Through Angers, Poitiers, Limoges, Mou- 
lins, Rouge, and other towns in the provinces 
of central and southwestern France the 
author of this book conducts the reader. It 
is a region not much traveled by tourists, yet 
its beautiful scenery, Roman ruins and 
medieval towns are full of interest. Here 
are te be found people who “are still carry- 
ing on the same pursuits as did their fore- 
fathers, in the same houses and with their 
simple faith and tenacity of purpose.” With 
its good road map and all its lore of art and 
architecture this would be a good guidebook 
were it not too bulky and heavy to carry 
handily. It contains over two hundred illus- 


trations, and has such a delightful running 
commentary, however, that it remains a good 
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book for preliminary reading and is most 
informing on a portion of France little known 
in America. 


Fotk TALES OF PROVENCE. By W. Branch 
Johnson. Pp. 218 and index. Chapman & 
Hall, London, England, 1927. Price, 7/6. 


In this little companion volume to Folk 
Tales of Brittany we get, not only an assort- 
ment of beguiling legends, but what is more 
interesting, glimpses into the life and char- 
acter of this imaginative, humorous, and 
seething people who live about the lower 
reaches of the Rhone. Planted, as they are, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, in the 
ancient path of commerce, Provencals have, 
in their turbulent history, accumulated here 
a rich fund of folklore, originating in classic 
myth, in church story, or in sheer imagina- 
tion. The book, with its unique line draw- 
ings scattered through, breathes of this effer- 
vescent southern France. It is interesting 
from the feast of the gypsies in the village 
of les Saintes Maries to the chapter on 
“Lovers and Their Lyrics,’ at the end of the 
book. 


IN THE HEART OF SPAIN. By Thomas Ewing 
Moore. Pp. 322, notes and index. Uni- 
versal Knowledge Foundation, New York, 
1927. 


Not a record of travel altogether, but a 
series of easily written essays on places in 
Andalusia, their people, customs, history, and 
art, this is a readable book. It gains greatly 
in informational value because of the author’s 
experience elsewhere in Europe, in the dip- 
lomatic service, and the comparisons he is 
able to make between Spain and other coun- 
tries. Many of these chapters make the rich 
pageantry of the middle ages live again. 
Especially good is the chapter on the “Foot- 
steps of Columbus.” There are, too, many 
illustrations, among them an unusual portrait 
of Washington Irving. 


So You ArE Gorne To Rome. By Clara EL. 
Laughlin. Pp. 368 and index. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1928. Price $3.00. 


“And if I were going with you, these are 
the things I’d invite you to do.” Thus Miss 
Laughlin writes the subtitle, and this indi- 
eates the charming unconventionality of our 
author-guide. Beginning with “So you're 
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going to Paris,” probably no one ever did 
write such delightful guides to intelligent, 
pleasurable travel as Clara Laughlin. This, 
on Rome, is no exception. Claiming for 
herself “small amount of I’arnin’,” she yet 
has a wise, informed, and original mind, too 
large for pedantry. With it all goes fresh 
interest in all one can see in the lands of 
story, delightful informality, and bubbling 
humor, subordinated always to poetic insight. 
Such a book is a refreshment to read, 
whether or not one travels. 


For the children’s quiet hours are num- 
bers of new books, among which the follow- 
ing are especially good: 


THE DREAMS OF YOUTH. By Walter Amos 
Morgan. Pp. 246. Century Co., New York, 
1928. Price, $2.00. 


Let no one be alarmed by the knowledge 
that these short tales are called sermons. 
They are also literature of a high order. 
Natural, often amusing, children appear in 
the narratives, most of which are frankly 
parables teaching some facet of Truth. Yet 
the moral is not so obviously pointed as to 
violate the principles of art. The diction, 
almost unbelievably simple, is full of mel- 
ody, the thought poetic and forceful, the 
characters human. It is the sort of book 
both children and adults like to read for its 
sheer beauty. 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. By 4Helen Coale 
Crew. Pp. 303. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1927. Price, $2.00. 


The old rhyme says that “Saturday’s 
child must work for a living.” In accord- 
ance with that thought, the writer of this 
book has chosen, for her heroes and heroines, 
children who help, at least, to earn the fam- 
ily bread. ‘They are natural, cheerful chil- 
dren, living in many countries in Europe, 
from Scotland and Ireland to Italy. Their 
adventures are real adventures. Their sto- 
ries are told brightly, with action and 
enough of local setting. The American cbild 
who reads this vigorously written book will, 
though unconscious of it himself, become 
more understanding of foregin life and, too, 
more appreciative of the problems of the 
poor in all lands. 





